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*Read our FREE 36-page technical 
booklet on the Formulation of 
Artists’ Colors. Ask your dealer or 
write for your copy. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Guoronteed statement of 
composition on every tube os specified 
by The Americon Artists Professional League. 


A TIP ON BRUSHES —The finest paints deserve 
the finest brushes. Ask your dealer for SIMMONS-KING 
brushes. Quality like this hasn't been seen for a decade 
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COLORS 


These colors are @ combination of the 
finest pigments that con be had and 
the most desirable gums and other 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 


By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, an infinite variety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made 


me. available to the artist. 
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FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


EXHIBITION OF 


DRAWINGS 
THROUGH 
FOUR CENTURIES 


Through October 
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Starting this Issue... 
and monthly hereafter 


8 stl elves ei 


RALPH MAYER’S column “On the Material Side”’ starts this issue 
and will appear on the first of each month hereafter. 












Mr. Mayer is the author of “Artists’ Handbook of Materials and 
Techniques” and “The Painter’s Craft.”” His technical experience 
has been of great help to many many artists for several years. We 
at Art Digest sincerely believe that Mr. Mayer’s vast experience 
will prove a valuable aid to Art Digest readers. It is with great 
pleasure that we introduce Mr. Mayer to our readers. 


Don’t forget to look for Mr. Mayer’s column “On the Material 
Side” each month. Tell your friends about it too! 
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“Joe Martin” by Thomas Stephens 
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Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 
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ALLIED ARTISTS 


OF AMERICA 
36th Annual Exhibition 


e OILS 
e WATERCOLORS 
e MURALS 
e SCULPTURE 
OCTOBER 3rd to OCTOBER 20th 
Daily and Sunday 1-5 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
GALLERIES 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE 
89th to 90th Streets 
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GALLERIES 
42 W. 57 ST., N.Y.C. 
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ARTHUR BROWN GALLERY 
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Recent Paintings by 


_vwn ROWAN 


GALLERY 
51 Greenwich Ave., N. Y. 
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In Defense of Kokoschka 


Sir: I often sympathize with Ralph 
Pearson’s remarks, but I can’t entirely 
agree with his column about Kokoschka. 

Mr. Pearson condemns Kokoschka be- 
cause “like Bonnard, he did not learn 
from his ‘experimenting contemporaries’ 
—did not share in the revival of esthetics 
which is momentous contribution of the 
French and German modern movements.” 

It is true that Kokoschka did not learn 
much from his contemporaries—he didn’t 
need to. He was a leader, not a follower, 
though he was influenced by El Greco, 
Cézanne and Klimt. During the decade 
1910 to 1920 he was the leading expres- 
sionist painter in Central Europe, includ- 
ing Germany. But he did not paint in the 
formal Cézanne-Cubist tradition which 
Mr. Pearson holds up to us as a canon. 

Kokoschka early produced a number of 
portraits which are important not for 
their form, which is adequate, but for 
their extraordinary psychological subtlety. 
Later, before 1920, he painted figure com- 
positions, the best of them unsurpassed in 
their time for their magnificent passion 
and rapture expressed not through bal- 
anced formal organization, but through 
vehement drawing and volcanic color. 

I would agree that Kokoschka’s paint- 
ings of the past thirty years lack the 
moving power of such earlier master- 
pieces as the Dr. Forel or the Wind-Bride; 
the later works are more relaxed and 
objective; and a few of them seem in- 
coherent, even superficial, in form. But 
what painter alive has surpassed or even 
attempted anything comparable to his 
wonderful panoramic cityscapes of the 
late 1920’s; and who today can approach 
the exciting, lyrical virtuosity of his re- 
cent mountain pictures or his views of 
Florence? They do not always hold up 
structurally, but they reveal a mastery 
of color and electric drawing, and a di- 
rect, vivid, emotional response to the 
visual world. These are “modern” values, 
too. 

I would suggest that Mr. Pearson, who 
condemns the work of Bonnard, Kokoschka 
and (as he did some years ago) Edward 


[Please turn to page 22) 


Group of Oils and 


Watercolors 


by 


CONTEMPORARY 


ARTISTS 


Through October 8 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 





PRIEBE 


BIRDS OF WISCONSIN 
October 3- 29 


GALLERIES 
32 E. 58 St., N.Y. C. 
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HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 East 57th St. e New York 
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Honoring Juliana 


Te TITLE of the current exhibition at the Whitney Mu- 

seum could not be more apt—for the words “Juliana 
Force and American Art” illustrates most graphically the 
influence of this one dynamic personality upon the artistic 
expression of two generations of Americans. If anyone 
should be credited with injecting liberalism into our pic- 
torial expression, it should be the late Juliana Force, whose 
memory is now being honored. 

When Juliana Force entered the rather serene field of 
contemporary American art, as Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney’s social secretary, back in the days before the “Eight” 
kicked over the ash-can, velvet draperies not only softened 
art gallery walls but obscured our artistic adventures. When 
she died last year of cancer, many of the artists the old 
Whitney Studio Club had fostered were regarded as “Tories” 
by exponents of the august National Academy. Her career 
had been one of revolution through evolution, of educating 
rather than liquidating the opposition. One wonders what 
our contemporary American art would resemble today were 


‘it not for such fighters as Juliana Force, who before her 
‘death was cursed by the nihilists of the extreme left-wing. 


Each age, of course, breeds its own rebels and its own 
martyrs. Juliana Force, always a rebel against the stuffed- 
shirt and essentially a benevolent autocrat, believed in the 
public value of private enterprise against political favoritism. 
She was never a martyr. For example: when the PWAP 
picketed the Whitney Museum with signs reading “Mrs. 
Force is Unfair to Artists’—the same-old communist-line 
we had recently in Connecticut—she remembered what the 
Whitney had done for unrecognized American Artists and 
closed the museum until the artists achieved approximately 
the age of twelve, and came flocking back. Mrs. Force loved 
artists, ran the museum for their benefit, but had no delu- 
sions about them. 

Twice the collection of American paintings purchased by 
the Whitney Museum was offered to the great Metropolitan, 
tax-free and with funds to build a wing to house them— 
once to Director Edward Robinson and once to Director 
Francis Taylor. In each case red-tape and trustee conservatism 
entangled the gift. So today we have the 600-odd paintings 
of the Whitney Collection still enshrined as a memorial to 
Juliana Force at 10 West Eighth Street. 

Writes Flora Whitney Miller in the catalogue: “I speak 
for my fellow trustees and for the staff of the museum when 
I say that we share with the whole art world a deep sense 
of loss at Mrs. Force’s death, and that the example she set 
of courage and devotion to American art will always be an 
inspiration to us in our future work.” 

Many a museum director embattled in the South, West 
and Middle-West can take heart from these words of the 
daughter of Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney and the aesthetic 
heir of Juliana Force. 


Administrative Changes 


Hw: DONE a fine job as director of the Norton Gallery 
of Art, West Palm Beach, since 1943, Edmund Robert 
Hunter has resigned his position to direct all the activities 
of the Atlanta Art Association and the High Museum. Assum- 
ing leadership of the vital Norton Gallery will be Willis 
Franklin Woods, who has made a most successful record as 
assistant director of the Corcoran Gallery in Washington 
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under Director Herman Warner Williams, Jr., formerly of 
the Metropolitan. 

Announcing the appointment of Bob Hunter, Chairman 
Walter C. Hill writes that the Atlanta Association “feels 
assured that Mr. Hunter will bring into the association the 
inspiration, leadership and background of wide experience 
to carry forward the expanded plans of the trustees for a 
greater High Museum of Art.” Such confidence is not mis- 
placed. At the same time the Norton Gallery will continue 
its valuable work under the experienced hand of Director 


Woods. 


Successor to Saint-Gaudens 
( Sree B. WAsHBURN, former director of the Albright 


Art Gallery and more recently head of the Museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design, has been named to suc- 
ceed Homer Saint-Gaudens as director of the Department of 
Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute upon the latter’s retirement 
in October, 1950. It was also announced by President Bovard 
that John O'Connor, Jr., who has been assistant director 
of the department for the past 14 years and will shortly 
reach retirement, age, had been named Associate Director. 
Since this is one of the most important posts in the American 
art field, it is encouraging to know it has been placed in 
such capable hands. 

Equally important is the announcement that the Carnegie 
Institute will renew in 1950 its series of International Exhi- 
bitions—discontinued after Hitler’s march into Poland and 
the failure of the Carnegie Fund to cover the rising costs of 
exhibition. The famous International exhibitions in Pitts- 
burgh have now been assured for three years by a grant 
from the Andrew W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust—the same source that provided us with our National 
Gallery in Washington. 

After resigning from Rhode Island last June, Washburn 
accepted a position with the Guggenheim Foundation for a 
comprehensive study of international art museums and con- 
temporary art trends, excellent training for his new director- 
ship. He will travel with Saint-Gaudens in Europe during 
this coming March to familiarize himself with the assembling 
of the Carnegie International, of which he will assume the 
management in 1951. 

Commented Bovard: “The election of Gordon Washburn 
is the result of careful study by the trustees after considera- 
tion of numerous prospects. We are firmly convinced that 
an outstanding man has been selected, who, because of age 
(45), training (Fogg), experience and background will give 
our community the uninterrupted stimulus in art apprecia- 
tion which is so important to our cultural development. With 
the experience and able assistance of John O’Connor, Jr., I 
am sure we can look forward confidently to an unprece- 
dented enthusiasm for art appreciation and expansion. We 
profoundly regret the retirement of Homer Saint-Gaudens.” 

Ed.: Italics mine. 


Ecclesiastical Sculpture 


AS A DIRECT OFF-SPRING of the exhibition staged last year 

by Mr. and Mrs. Otto Spaeth, a competition in ecclesi- 
astical sculpture will be sponsored in 1950 by the National 
Sculpture Society “in the hope that it may bring forth 
original and vital designs as well as spiritually stirring sym- 
bols of Faith.” It is a direct bid for contemporary aesthetic 
support of the churches and vice versa. 

The Competition is open to any sculptor working in the 
United States; competitors may use “any subject pertaining 
to the life and time of Christ and/or persons or episodes 
associated therewith.” Prizes of $1,000, $500, $200 and $100 
will be awarded by a distinguished jury. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





To October 22nd 


Lamar Dodd 


exclusively at 


LUYBER 
Li2 east 37 


east of park avenue nye 22 murray hill 8-3990 


| 10TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION 


WORKS BY STUDENTS AND EX-STUDENTS OF THE 


OZENFANT SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
From September 20 to October 29, 1949 — 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
206 EAST 20th STREET (near Gramercy Park) 
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Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


PROVINCETOWN: — Maurice Sterne, 
famed New York and Cape Cod artist, 
is struggling more with pen than brush 
these Autumn days. While he turns out 
a painting now and then, he seems de- 
termined to go through with a project 
many years held in mind to write the 
story of his life for publication in a 
book. That the task is giving him satis- 
faction is shown by his enthusiasm in 
handling the new medium. 


“I’m thick in a fight between the 
visual and the verbal,” he declared 
when interviewed in the weathered wa- 
terfront house he saved from falling 
down three years ago. “I find I can 
have full sweep with things I know 
nothing about.” 


Into the book will go recollections of 
the young, handsome Sterne who first 
arrived in Provincetown to find a haven 
of the arts in 1915, Eugene O’Neill, 
who came at about that time looking 
like a tramp and quite without fame, 
will be one of the chief characters. So 
will Jack Reed, buried in the Kremlin 
of Moscow, Susan Glaspell, the author, 
Max Eastman and Floyd Bell. 


Sterne will tell of the wonderful 
shelter he and Bohemian friends found 
in an abandoned lighthouse on the 
dunes, But a storm came, swept every- 
thing to sea, including the convivial 
occupants, and all but produced three 
drownings. 


“I thought I was done for,” says 
Sterne with a chuckle. “They must 
have hauled me in quickly. Anyhow I 
heard someone say, ‘Let’s give him up, 
he’s dead.’ I got up with a bang at 
that.” 


The artist’s second marriage has made 
him extremely glad that he was rescued. 
It has been a happy one, in contrast 
to the first. Born in Latvia on the 
Baltic, he finds much here to remind 
him of natal strands. His wistful stud- 
ies of the sea, with figures hovering 
between reality and a dream world, are 
a combination of the Baltic and the 
Yankee scene. 


“T have come to the conclusion that 
space is everything in art,” Sterne de- 
clares. I have no patience with those 
who believe they must have a flat im- 
pression just because a canvas is flat. 
You’ve got to get depth as in music 
and I try to mix space with my me- 
dium.” 


Sterne, robust at 71 and looking less 
than his age, smiles benignly at cur- 
rent controversies between conserva- 
tives and moderns, He dislikes labels 
but would agree that he might be an 
impressionist if anything. He likes to 
do sculpture as well as a painting, and 
considers himself a well-rounded artist 
in these two fields. Draftsmanship is 
naturally important to him since he 
studied mechanical drawing at the 
Cooper Union, got bored and started 
sketching students and so went on to 
the National Academy of Design. 

“There is no such thing as a bad 
painting,” is one of the tenets in 
Sterne’s credo. “If a painting is bad, it 
isn’t a painting.” 
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Waiting for His Turn: KATHERINE SCHMIDT 
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Journey: Morris GRAVES 


Whitney Museum Honors Juliana Force and American Art 


THE EXHIBITION RECENTLY OPENED at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art 
entitled Juliana Force and American 
Art demonstrates that her untiring ser- 
vice to the American artist and his work 
has reared for her an enduring monu- 
ment. Looking about these many gal- 
leries of paintings, watercolors, prints 
and sculpture, and realizing that every 
item has been exhibited in the museum, 
one gains appreciation of the time, en- 
ergy and skill that has been expended 
in gathering them. 

Juliana Force came into the art field 
without any artistic training or knowl- 
edge of art, but she acquired this knowl- 
edge through her contact with artists 
and their work, which served her bet- 
ter than any formalized instruction. Her 
fine intuition and innate flair for style, 
as well as her ability to absorb new 
ideas were unfailing guides in her work. 
She not only frequented the society of 
artists and delighted in them, but she 
also counted among her closest friends 
artists upon whose counsels and judg- 
ments she relied. 


The Whitney Museum came into ex- 
istence from a small nucleus—we may 
recall the Biblical parable of the mus- 
tard seed that grew into a mighty tree. 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, an ac- 
complished sculptor, quietly began to 
hold small exhibitions of art, without 
any fanfare, in her studio, and to en- 
large this undertaking purchased an old 
house adjacent to it, where two gal- 
leries were devoted to such showings. 
To assist her in this work and also in 
her many activities as a sculptor, she 
secured through her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, the services of 
Juliana Force as secretary. From the 
first, this association was a felicitous 
one. If no two women were ever more 
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contrasted in temperament and appear- 
ance than they were, no two ever work- 
ed together in greater harmony and 
mutual confidence. 

In 1914 the Whitney Studio opened its 
career of active exhibitions, designed to 
assist the unknown artist in gaining 
public recognition. At the present mo- 
ment when the young artist has so 
many opportunities for exhibiting his 
work, it is difficult to realize the dif- 
ficulties that he encountered then in 
gaining admittance to exhibitions. The 
dealers were indifferent to his work, 
the entrenched Academy was hostile to 
him, From the first, Mrs. Whitney and 
Mrs. Force bent their energies not alone 


Group: CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 





to displaying his work, but to selling 
it. The old procedure of cash prizes and 
juries of award was abandoned after a 
few years for the policy of buying 
works directly from the exhibition at 
the prices set by the artist himself. 

This Studio continued its activities 
for ten years, constantly increasing its 
liberal attitude and affording unknown 
artists who now have a wide reputation 
one-man exhibitions. Later the Whitney 
Studio Club was formed with Mrs. 
Force as director, with the object of 
bringing artists and dealers in direct 
contact. It became a center of art life 
with frequent exhibitions, and lively 
parties. Mrs. Force’s dynamic person- 
ality and her gift for human relations 
made the club a success from the out- 
set. Its membership grew; any serious 
artist of talent, introduced to the di- 
rector, was welcomed, while the verve 
and gayety of the atmosphere gave the 
club a special character. 

The director’s unremitting enthusiasm 
increased the membership as well as its 
exhibitions, until, in 1928, it had com- 
pletely outgrown its facilities, with a 
membership of some 400 and as many 
on the waiting list. Since the stifling 
opposition of the Academy to the young 
artist had been overcome and dealers 
were becoming more responsive to fresh 
talent, the objectives of the club had 
been realized and it was superseded by 
the establishment of the Whitney Stu- 
dio Galleries, no longer an association 
of artists, but an active gallery, princi- 
pally for the holding of one-man ex- 
hibitions. But it could not successfully 
compete with the better equipment of 
the dealers for picture selling. 


In view of later developments, it is 
remarkable that at this crucial moment 


[Please turn to page 25] 
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From the film on Maillol. The Sculptor Walks in 
His Garden. (Below) Van Gogh’s Corridor at St. Remy. 





Below, Matisse Paints for the Camera. 





Pictures About Pictures 


By Emily Genauer 


Purists, very likely, could argue about the value 
and validity of the movies as a means of promoting 
art appreciation. A picture is a picture is a picture, 
they might say (is it a paraphrase or a quote of 
Gertrude Stein’s?), and a picture about a picture is 
both superfluous and spurious. 


They could, without difficulty, cite several examples 
to prove they’re right, too. There have been many 
movies about art and artists, some commercially 
made and some, presumably, made by educators with 
serious purpose, which contributed neither to the 
pleasure nor to the understanding of those who saw 
them. 

But there have been others—and how numerous 
they are is indicated in a new “Guide to Art Films,” 
compiled by Dorothy B. Gilbert and just published 
by the American Federation of Arts—which do man- 
age with extraordinary effectiveness to sharpen the 
perceptions of and awaken enthusiasm in even those 
observers whose consciousness has hardly been dented 
by art before. 


The newest such film made in Europe and dealing 
with the art of Vincent Van Gogh, was previewed 
by an audience of critics and museum personnel last 
week at the Museum of Modern Art. Like the 265 
films listed in the Gilbert “Guide,” it is available for 
a modest rental fee to any organizations, schools, 
museums and individuals who want to show it. 

The film fails in that it over-emphasizes his life 
and his madness and under-emphasizes his art. 

His brushstrokes, his composition, his color were 
not the brilliant but fortuituous by-products of 
insanity. You’d never know that, from watching 
the Van Gogh movie, and consequently the film on 
that score must be rated not only inadequate but 
actually harmful. 

In contrast to the Van Gogh film there is a recent 
movie on Rubens which has met with a mixed re- 
ception. Curiously, it is the general public which has 
hailed this one most enthusiastically. Curiously, I say, 
because the director’s technique here was to minimize 
the colorful life of the painter, and stress the purely 
formal attributes of his work. Rubens’ pictures are 
contrasted in the film with examples of the Gothic 
and Renaissance styles which preceded him. Drawn 
lines are superimposed over his paintings to draw 
audience attention to his compositional devices. 

Another recent art film of interest deals with 
Matisse. “A Visit with Henri Matisse,” it is called, 
and it is a happy combination of the best traits of 
both the Van Gogh and the Rubens films. Interspersed 
with the artist’s paintings in it are scenes of him at 
work (possible, of course, because he is, unlike the 
others, still alive). There are slow motion sequences 
following him so deliberately through all the steps 
in the creation of a picture that one all but sees the 
actual translation of mental impulse into manual 
movement. One misses color, to be sure, in a movie 
on the greatest colorist of modern times. But it is 
interesting to know, in this connection, that Matisse 
himself preferred that the film be made in black-and- 
white. It would have been impossible, with film color 
processes in their current state of development to 
reproduce his palette exactly. Matisse said a black- 
and-white version would be better than to risk color 
distortion. 

Currently available also is a film on Maillol, 
planned similarly to the one on Matisse, but with 
much duller results, because Maillol’s work, so ex- 
quisitely serene when seen in single examples, tends 
to be monotonous when viewed in quantity. 

One of the poorest of all the art films, unfortunate- 
ly, is one for which there is greatest need, and which 
might so easily have been best. “What is Modern 
Art?”, is its title, and it is a visit in color film to the 
Museum of Modern Art. A pretty model asks per- 
tinent questions of a professional actor who plays 
the role of an articulate painter. A lot of sprightly 
vernacular is interspersed with the art comments, to 
make the result palatable and popular. But the result 
is wiseacre rather than wise. 
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Mother and Child: Picasso 


Mont Ste. Victoiré: CEZANNE 


Baltimore Inherits the Cone Collection of Modern Art 


Down IN BALTIMORE today there is a 
lady who should be smiling the Mona 
Lisa smile. That is (to settle the argu- 
ment of centuries) the smile a cat 
smiles when she has gobbled up not 
one, not two, but a whole flock of 
canaries. 

For because the lady in Baltimore 
was serenely impervious to criticism 


and to carping at her museum’s “in- 


ordinate interest in contemporary 
work,” her museum instead of New 
York has acquired one of the world’s 
great collections of modern art. 

The lady who should be smiling, if 
not actually purring, is Mrs. Adelyn 
D. Breeskin, director of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, which has just received 
by bequest the fabulous Cone collection 
of paintings, sculpture, furniture, car- 
pets and jewelry as well as a thought- 
ful gift of $400,000 to house the trea- 
sure. The legacy includes a finer, more 
definitive Matisse collection than even 
Matisse himself possesses, 

The now-it-can-be-told story became 
news after a rich, family - proud old 
maid died in Blowing Rock, N. C. Her 
name was Etta Cone and she was 78. 
By the deaths of her sister and brother 
and by her own wealth and judgment 
during the past 45 years, she had gath- 
ered the collection of some 350 paint- 
ings and 50 sculptures which form the 
bulk of the Cone bequest and of which 
Mrs. Breeskin says: 

“In the United States, only New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, the 
Art Institute of Chicago and the Barnes 
Foundation possess comparable col- 
lections.”’ 

At her death, Miss Cone lived alone 
in 17 rooms so jam-packed with art 
that even the bathroom walls were 
thick with paintings a museum would 
envy. These rooms in the old fashioned 
Marlborough Arms on Baltimore’s Eu- 
taw Place had formed the adjacent 
apartments of herself, her brother Fred- 
erick and their sister, Dr. Claribel Cone, 
one of the first women graduates of 
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the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 
When Mrs. Breeskin was a child, she 
sometimes saw the Cone sisters at con- 
certs and she remembers that Dr. Clari- 
bel was “a fascinating vision in her 
Spanish shawls and heavy jewelry.” 

Dr. Claribel went abroad to do medi- 
cal research about 1905 and her ador- 
ing younger sister tagged along. They 
renewed an acquaintance with Gertrude 
Stein and so met the emerging leaders 
of modern art. They became the friends 
of Picasso and Matisse, among others, 
and bought those gentlemen’s paintings 
for peanuts. The sisters and their 
brother continued buying after the art- 
ists became highly successful business- 
men, but in later years they liked 
Matisse better than Picasso, In fact, 
they finally stopped trading with Mr. 
Picasso because they thought he had 
become too abstruse. 


The Cone sisters were no babes in 


the artistic woods, and Mrs. Breeskin 
believes the ten Picassos they bought 
before they lost interest in him prob- 
ably would fetch $15,000 to $25,000 each 
today. Only a few years before her 
death, Miss Etta refused an offer of 
$60,000 for another painting she had 
picked up because she happened to like 
it—Cezanne’s Mont Ste. Victoire. She 
also happened to like some Van Goghs, 
Gauguins, Cassatts, Maneits, Monets, 
Renoirs and Corots, so she bought them, 
too, along with the work of Ingres, 
Delacroix and painters who were more 
modern if less well known. The Matisse 
collection has been described “unique.” 
It includes 39 paintings, 18 bronzes and 
many drawings and prints, most of 
them chosen with the artist’s advice. 

Friends recall that Miss Etta usual- 
ly hung her latest acquisitions in her 
bedroom because she enjoyed studying 
them. [Please turn to page 24] 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph Pearson 


For Modern Living 

NEVER BEFORE in American history 
have so many events, centered on the 
theme of Modern Art in Living, been 
packed into a three-month period as is 
true of the August-October period of 
this year, 1949. The De Young Memorial 
Museum in San Francisco staged a large 
exhibition of decorative arts, “Design 
in Forty-nine,” in August, The Detroit 
Institute of Arts now has in progress a 
huge exhibition of over 3,000 home fur- 
nishings objects called “For Modern 
Living” (Sept. 20 to November 20). The 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 
has the Anni Albers textiles, the Mar- 
cel Bruer modern house in its garden, 
an exhibition of photos of “Painting 
and Sculpture in Architecture” and will 
celebrate its 20th anniversary in Octo- 
ber with a large showing of “Modern 
Art in Your Life.” Verna Wear of the 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery has to her 
credit, as one flowering of her impor- 
tant program of integrating the prod- 
ucts of artists and architects, the re- 
cently installed mosaic mural in the 
Calderone Theatre at Hempstead, L. L., 
by Max Spivak, William Lescaze, archi- 
tect. (See cut.) The Syracuse Museum 
is now busily gathering its 14th Ceramic 
Annual to open in Syracuse Oct. 29. 
The Milwaukee Art Institute is work- 
ing hard on an industrial design ex- 
hibition to open in January. In New 
York, Schiffer Prints has produced a 
set of textiles designed by two artists, 
three furniture designers and a critic; 
the group is called “Stimulus Print Col- 
lection” and is being featured by W. and 
J. Sloane, and Bertha Schaefer is show- 
ing new hand-woven fabrics. Castleton 
China has just closed its new showing 
of designs on china by contemporary 
artists at Associated American Artists 
Galleries; the set goes next to Marshall 
Field in Chicago and then will tour de- 
partment stores in many cities. 

These events—all concerned with good 
design and some with using the modern 
artist as designer—are encouraging. 
They would be more encouraging to 
those of us who for a quarter of a cen- 
tury have been trying to accelerate the 
pace of the lumbering ox-cart of cul- 
tural progress in the applied arts, and 
to whip the oxen-gaited mind of Ameri- 
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can Business in this field into some bold 
adventures of constructive leadership of 
its public, if we did not have mem- 
ories. If we did not remember, for in- 
stance, the burst of glory in using art- 
ists as designers which made the years 
1927 to 1930 so dynamically promising 
—and which faded to nothing during 
the Great Depression and thereafter be- 
cause the program was not immedi- 
ately profitable. The events of today 
could have happened in the 1920’s. They 
should have happened in the 1930’s and 
continued a steady, healthy growth. 
They are happening today because the 
public has progressed far enough ahead 
of industry to force it into belated ac- 
tion. Art museums have helped pull the 
ox-cart all these years, perhaps to the 
best of their abiljty, but neither they or 
artists could streamline that ox-cart 
into its normal alignment with the 
vast advances in “practical” technology. 
(As if the used arts are not “practical.”) 
The Walker Art Center of Minneapolis, 
by the way, has done yeoman propul- 
sive service in recent years and New 
York’s Modern has helped with its ex- 
hibitions of Useful Objects. We writers 
are not to blame for delays for our 
serious, critical nd educational arti- 
cles can never™break into the public 
prints that get to the millions of read- 
ers. We don’t “play the game” suffi- 
ciently to meet business standards. 

All of these events need serious criti- 
cal analysis. All need to have the con- 
structive elements within each segre- 
gated from the palliative compromise. 
If the genuine modern, creative artist 
is, by the nature of his equipment, the 
logical leader and authority in mat- 
ters of decoration and translating any 
and all subject-matter into authentic 
modern design of color, space and form, 
it is of prime importance to recognize 
his authority and make wide use of it. 
In the events we are here considering 
a number of artists are being used, but 
the granting to them of authority is 
still reluctant and fragmentary. It is 
natural, of course, for many other lay 
and business minds to guard jealously 
their own authority—but leader-artists 
are born leaders; do we want progress 
or psychological (and financial) safety? 

Since fragmentation is so much in 
style, this comment must of necessity 
conform, The various Design in Living 
exhibitions are all constructive and 
therefore worthy; since they have not 
been seen, no critical appraisal is pos- 
sible. The Spivak theatre mural con- 


Spivak Mosaic Mural (Detail) 








Opera: LupDWIG BEMELMANS 


tinues the sadly interrupted program of 
Radio City and WPA and again points 
the way all theatres and public build- 
ings should follow. Since it also has 
not been seen by this critic comment 
is impossible. But I understand archi- 
tect and artist collaborated on the color 
scheme of the entire theatre interior. 
The Anni Albers textiles are conserva- 
tive in design and color but distinguish- 
ed and eminently worthy of the honor 
of a Modern Museum showing. The 
Schiffer Prints at Sloane’s demonstrate 
that artist Dali, even though his fame 
certainly does not stem from any mas- 
tery of design, either abstract or tied 
to realism, easily outdistances the fur- 
niture designers and others of the 
group, except, perhaps, Edward Worm- 
ley, in fresh and stimulating improvisa- 
tion in one of his three entries—Sonata 
D’Ete. The Wormley designs are well 
within the conventions, but flexible, sen- 
sitive and not lacking in distinction. 
Other designs are mostly hard and in- 
tellectual and notable for their lack of 
the magic touch of the artist-designer. 


Castleton China’s second edition of 
the plan of collaboration with artists, 
which it began in 1942, has real sig- 
nificance as a plan and as a stimulus 
to industry in general to go and do 
likewise. The list of 29 contemporary 
artists, of both Europe and America, 
is impressive, even though the catho- 
licity of taste represented is obviously 
intended to please all and sundry rather 
than to gain uncompromising distinc- 
tion. About six of the artists were com- 
missioned to make special designs for 
this specific function. Other designs 
were transferred to plates from paint- 
ings or drawings with a resulting in- 
congruity of design and function that is 
very obvious in a number of examples, 
including those by Braque, de Diego and 
Picasso, where the harsh rectangular 
shape of the pictures is stridently out 
of key with the curves of the plates; 
this contrast is softened in the Picasso 
by delicate colors. Ludwig Bemelmans 
takes top honors, in my opinion, for a 
group of gay, semi-abstract picturings 
of Opera which do caress the plate 
curves and eminently belong on all 
counts. The Blanch vegetables in green, 
a one-color harmony, also fit their 
plates with distinction, as does the free- 
ly flowing Marin watercolor, A set of 


[Please turn to page 24] 
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Detroit’s Design for Living 


By Charles Culver 


“AN EXHIBITION FOR MOopDERN LIVING’ is a dis- 
play of contemporary rooms and objects. It was 
conceived by Mr. Alexander Girard and executed 
by Mr. Girard and his assistants, with the added 
help of members of the Detroit Art Institute Staff. 
Money for the project ($55,000, I was told by one 
of the curators of the Museum) was put up by the 
J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit, and craftsmen, 
designers and manufacturers from all over the 
United States have sent in exhibits of their works 
and wares, 

As one approaches the Art Institute from the 
street, he sees, fixed above the entrance, three huge 
panels, one red, one white, and one blue. The white 
one in the center is a great-sized reproduction of 
Steinberg’s drawing of a man sitting on a plain 
chair, with his feet up on a grotesquely ornate one. 
The red and blue panels on either side of Mr. Stein- 
berg’s drawing both proclaim the title “An exhibi- 
tion for modern living.” 

Inside, the great hall and the three exhibition 
galleries opening off it—rooms very familiar to 
frequenters of the museum—are, at the moment, 
quite unrecognizable. Mr. Girard has managed to 
completely change the character of these rooms. 
He has altered their shapes, lowered their ceilings 
(by means of cloth fastened to frameworks), 
changed their colors, recovered their walls, re- 
floored them, and has built ramps and bridges that 
take people up ten or twelve feet higher in these 
rooms than they are accustomed to being. (I esti- 
mated, opening night, that visitors on the ramps 
before the modern rooms were walking right over 
the head of Assunta, George Kolbe’s bronze nude, 
which customarily stands near the east end of the 
great hall.) 

Just inside the entrance to the first of the gal- 
leries devoted to the exhibition, one reads these 
words upon the wall: “What is modern design all 
about? Is it: streamlining, forced originality, anti- 
traditional, monotonous uniformity, “clinical’’ de- 
sign? Or is it: shape for use, simplicity, new forms 
due to new materials, easier housekeeping, honest 
expression of mass-production?” These questions 
are then presumably answered by the exhibition it- 
self, I imagine to the satisfaction of most persons 
who visit it. 

In room No. 1 the visitor sees old chairs, an 
elderly hay-mowing machine, axes, sickles, early 
automobile seats, a foot-operated dentists drill, 
and other pieces of earlier American manufacture 
which indicated years ago the trend toward mod- 
ern-day functionalism. One very surprising item— 
to me at least—is a ply-wood chair, patented in 
1874, which is in principle and construction almost 
exactly like contemporary ply-wood chairs. 

The Steinberg mural, which is the feature of the 
exhibition, is mounted on a semi-circular wall in a 
room devoted to it alone. It is, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, a work of quite pure delight. This, like the 
out-door panel, is an enlarged pen-drawing of con- 
siderable scope and fascination. It is done with Mr. 
Steinberg’s customary incisiveness, observation and 
acidity. The artist has added, by hand, spots of 
color here and there on the enlargement with 
telling effect, humor and entertainment. 

The large exhibition gallery—room No. 3 in the 
series—contains a great variety of hand-made and 
machine-manufactured objects and materials. The 
visitor entering the room sees first a great wall 
wholly covered with textiles, which” hang from 
ceiling to floor. These beautiful materials, hanging 
like drapes against the wall, are impressive to see. 
These are very lovely, and to me make up one of 
the most truly satisfying exhibits in the show. 

The large gallery shows pottery, utensils, tools, 
toys, ornaments, glassware, appliances, decorative 
construction materials, and jewelry. I myself was 
most impressed by the small display of stainless- 

{Please turn to page 24] 
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Living Room Designed by George Nelson 





Arrangement of Garden Furniture by Van Keppel-Green, Barto- 
lucci-Waldheim, British Chair Co., Edgewood Furniture Co., 
William Armbruster, Manuel Martin Co. and Ralph O. Smith 





Room Designed by Charles Eames 
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Carving: HENRY Moore 


Diverse Trends in 20th Century Sculpture 


A STIMULATING SCULPTURE EXHIBITION 
that explores diverse currents in 20th 
Century art and, incidentally, shows 
work in that medium by artists—living 
and dead—better known for their paint- 
ings, has been assembled at the Buch- 
holz Gallery. 

Many of the works are being shown 
in America for the first time, among 
them Renoir’s famous 1914 bronze, 
the life-size Venus Victorious, which is 
just that. Aside from its intrinsic in- 
terest, the Renoir figure makes a good 
point of comparison for other life and 
near life-size nudes in the show. Where 
Renoir’s goddess is a warm-blooded wo- 
man of tender and earthly charm, Ger- 
hard Marck’s Maja (lent by the Phila- 
delphia Museum) is also a woman of 
the soil, but more aloof and hardly the 
sensuous triumph that Renoir’s becomes. 
A smaller nude by the gifted Italian 
sculptor Marino Marini is sensitive real- 
ism at its best. Duchamp-Villon’s bronze 
nude is a proud figure and a work that 
gives the unusual illusion of striding 
motion. 

Other distinguished works in an ex- 
hibition of consistently high quality in- 
clude Lehmbruck’s beautiful Bust of a 
Woman; Despiau’s sensitive head of 
Mme. Faure; Barlach’s 1907 Beggar, 
whose flowing rhythms and simplified 
form are still influencing many con- 
temporary works; Brancusi’s brass 
Newborn and a torso by Maillol. 

George Kolbe’s self-portrait asserts 
itself without bombast. In its charming 
simplicity and Fra Angelico sweetness 
of mood, Marcks’ Two Girls Reading 
is a surprising contrast to his Maja. 

Mary Callery’s The Curve, like all 
her wire-like bronzes, has logic and ele- 
gance. Works by Giacometti, Hepworth, 
Lipchitz, Matisse, Modigliani, Moore, 
Picasso and Sintensis complete an out- 
standing exhibition by a gallery that 
has long treated sculpture as a vital 
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part of the art scene rather than an ad- 
junct to the more easily display paint- 
ings. The exhibition continues until 
October 14.—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


Man and Wife 


THE SIDNEY JANIS GALLERY opens its 
second season with a provocative and 
unusual exhibition entitled “Artists: 
Man and Wife.” The show proves in- 
teresting not only because it affords 
an opportunity to observe the aesthetic 
influence (or lack of influence) imposed 
by one painter on another sharing both 
an artistic and emotional relationship 
but disproves to a certain degree the 
old adage that it is impossible for two 
artists to live happily and productive- 
ly together without one destroying the 
other’s identitye, 

It is true that in some instances as 
evidenced in the prismatic paintings of 
Robert and Sonia Delaunay that some 


WILLIAM S. HAYTER 








Fetish: HELEN PHILLIPS HAYTER 


of the works by the husband-wife teams 
are almost indistinguishable, but gen- 
erally one finds only a strong sympathy 
existing between the two painters that 
does not hinder either in reaching his 
own and full stature as an artist. Sur- 
prisingly enough the current exhibition 
quenches the ancient argument that a 
woman is more at home in front of a 
stove than an easel. One need only to 
see the competent paintings of Dorothea 
Tanning and Elaine De Kooning to re- 
alize that apparently our present artis- 
tic climate is favorable to the wife- 
painter. 

Especially interesting is the contrast 
found in Picasso (who perhaps pos- 
sesses one of most paradoxical of hu- 
man psyches) and his young wife 
Francoise Gilot. Picasso’s simple yet 
severe statement Still-life, gently and 
delicately executed, reveals a placidity 
and preoccupation with everyday ob- 
jects that is a far cry from the rather 
expectant and quivering linear design 
portrayed in Composition by his wife. 
The abstract symbolism and simplified 
organization used by Jean Arp and 
Sophie Taueber-Arp result in similar 
paintings though Jean Arp’s masterly 
and imaginative placement of forms 
could never be duplicated. Helen Phil- 
lips’ bronze sculpture, Fetish, with its 
austere and rigid contours differs great- 
ly from the lyrical and fluid design 
found in the painting by William Hay- 
ter, her husband. The works of Jack- 
son Pollock and his wife, Lee Krasner, 
are exciting, as are the compositions of 
William De Kooning and Max Ernst. 
(Until Oct. 8.)—MaryNELL SHARP. 


Abbott Thayer’s 100th Anniversary 

The 100th anniversary of the birth of 
the American painter Abbott Thayer is 
being observed by the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution with a special exhibit of its 
large collection of Thayer’s painting. 
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Transition Period 


AFTER AN ABSENCE of only two years 
from the New York scene, Joe Richards 
emerges with a select exhibition of oils 
at the Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries that is both brilliant and startling. 
Startling because the recent sensitive 
mood paintings with their strange, al- 
most mystical treatment and sustained 
elemental excitement are a far cry from 
his past terse satirical statements. 


The study of Richards’ artistic evolu- 
tion and growth could almost be termed 
a commentary on the frustrations and 
fears experienced in a transitional pe- 
riod following the horrors of war, and 
the gentleness of conception that he 
expresses is not only a healthy but re- 
assuring guide-post. When viewing his 
simplified, sensitive statements, it ap- 
pears that he has succeeded in strip- 
ping all superficial and superimposed 
attitudes from his psyche to return to 
the unmannered vision of the child. 
No longer does he concern himself with 
embittered comments on Victorian archi- 
tecture or the superfluous waste found 
in women’s fashions. Rather, with a 
penetrating objectivity Richards projects 
the exuberant beauty of the sea, a 
mother bathing her son or a little boy 
fishing with a poignancy and vitality. 
His world is a world of promise, glow- 
ing expectancy and sometimes lyrical 
tranquility. 

Working with thick impasto and lu- 
minous color gradations Richards 
achieves vibrant rhythms that convey 
earthiness and reverie. 


Many of Richards’ canvases fall short 
in organizational unity, but the moving 
design and striking textural qualities 
exemplified in Dry Gale and Gulf 
Stream qualify them as two of the most 
satisfying in the exhibition. We also 
liked the atmospheric Clam Diggers 
and the poetic purity found in The Bath. 
(Through Oct. 22.)—MARYNELL SHARP. 





The Wreck No. II: ERNEST FIENE 


Ernest Fiene’s Variations on a Theme 


IN A NUMBER OF VARIATIONS on the 
theme, The Wreck at Turbot’s Creek, 
Ernest Fiene seems to transcend any 
of his previous paintings. A certain 
aridity and meticulous insistence in his 
previous work have here given place 
to a fluidity of brushwork and a rich- 
ness of appropriately chosen color. The 
various glimpses of the wrecked boat 
have a remarkable divergence, showing 
different relations of the wreckage to 
sea and sky and towering cliffs; profile, 
full-face, three quarter portraits, as it 
were, in striking designs. 

In the First Variation, in which vi- 
brant blue sky is glimpsed through the 
ribs of the dismantled boat as well as 
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the foaming of the sea on the strand; 
in the Fifth Variation in which the 
disjecta membra of the wreck are strew- 
ed on yellow sands under a sinister sky 
and beneath a towering cliff, or in the 
Sixth Variation in which the forms of 
the broken vessel are scarcely distin- 
guishable from the rocky background, 
the sensitive perception of the artist 
and his ability to assemble from the 
wreckage and its environment a coher- 
ence of impressive design in subtly 
modulated notes of color, are appre- 
ciable. 

It is remarkable that seven varia- 
tions of one theme should indicate no 
monotony; each appears to have been 
seen with freshness of vision and im- 
aginative perception of the picturesque 
aspects of shattered forms in relation to 
their surroundings. There are also 
sketches for these paintings in able 
draftsmanship, but nothing needs to be 
added to the fulness of the impressions 
of these unusual and compelling can- 
vases.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Lillian MacKendrick Debut 


The pleasure Lillian MacKendrick 
finds in manipulating color and pat- 
terning canvas is attractively commu- 
nicated in her first exhibition at the 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery. Color that is 
bright but opaque, and designs that are 
filled-in in Oriental manner rather than 
free-flowing or growing out of organic 
need, make pictures that yield pleasure 
to the senses without exerting the mind 
or assaulting the emotions. 

Best among the group of paintings 
and pastels are Woman, Cat and Mi- 
mosa, in which decorative wallpaper 
and the curves of the chair make good 
contrast with the angular forms of the 
branches and flat color areas; Harbor, 
charming and neat, and Company 
Street, St. Croix, which gaily utilizes 
the repeating forms of the arches in 
the local buildings. (Through Oct. 15.) 

—J.K.R. 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: —Big shows of Cali- 
fornia art have been rampant in Sep- 
tember. Despite the State Fair’s fat 
prize money (some $12,000 for all classes 
of work), and the California Centen- 
nial exhibition which, with juicy pur- 
chase prizes, opened Sept. 30 at Los 
Angeles County Museum and will be 
reported in the Oct. 15 Art Dicest, the 
Los Angeles County Fair, at Pomona 
through tomorrow (Oct. 2), mustered 
an effective display of paintings, water- 
colors, sculpture, prints and crafts. 

A masterpiece, Henry Lee McFee’s 
Broken Pot with Blue Vase, which is 
also the show’s best picture, was given 
the $1,000 purchase award and becomes 
part of the County Fair’s growing per- 
manent collection. 

Few announcements have given this 
writer more pleasure. The picture, su- 
perbly felt, designed and painted, has 
that extra beauty only achieved by 
great painters who continue to grow at 
an age (63 in McFee’s case) when lesser 
ones have painted themselves out. Firm 
framework, a delightful interplay of 
linear and three-dimensional rhythms, 
lovely color, varying textures and Mc- 
Fee’s inimitable gift for creating an 
unbroken flow of light into shadow and 
out again, all combine to make this 
one of the finest works of his career. 
Randall Davey, Everett Gee Jackson, 
David Scott and S. Macdonald-Wright 
were the award jurors for painting. 

Runner-up was Russell Cowles’ Still 
Life with Melon, with Rico Lebrun's 
Wood of Holy Cross, Anders Aldrin’s 
Sea and Moon, Hobson Pittman’s Con- 
versation (Easterners, you see, can ex- 
hibit at Pomona, too) and Mentor Hueb- 
ner’s finely drawn portrait, One of 
Tsrael’s, quite or almost abreast. Le- 
brun’s picture was not in competition. 

Merrell Gage, Reginald Poland and 
myself awarded the $600 purchase for 
sculpture to a marble head, Philosopher, 
by Robert Ortlieb, young Los Angeles 
sculptor. Vitality seems to well up from 
within the stone, The features are bold- 


Mexican Dance: FRANCIS DE ERDELY 
$300 Purchase Award 








Into the Limelight by George Beattie, Jr. (reproduced above), won the first Pur- 
chase Prize Award at the current Fourth Southeastern Annual Exhibition in 
Atlanta. Lamar Dodd was awarded first place among watercolorists by the judges, 
Robert Brackman and Doris Rosenthal. After a fortnight’s showing at Atlanta’s 
High Museum of Art (opens Oct. 2), the exhibition will be given a sidewalk 
corner in Georgia,’ and at Davison-Paxon stores in four other Southern cities. 
The 200 pictures in the exhibition were selected from about 900 submitted by 
artists from Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Georgia. Doris Rosenthal calls the exhibition “a very 
mature show.” Mr. Brackman said it was “a wonderful barometer of what the 
country is doing and the way the artists are thinking,” adding: “I believe there 
is a definite reaction here against non-objective painting.” 





ly and understandingly carved. Albert 
Stewart, Joan Stableford, Harold Geb- 
hardt and Betty Davenport Ford are 
others whose sculpture impressed this 
writer. 

The $400 purchase for watercolor was 
won by Jan Stussy’s Banjo Still Life. 
My choice would have been Richard 
Haines’ As it Must to All Men, a fu- 
neral scene, of ‘eourse. Among the 46 
aquarelles many, including those by 
John Kwok, Dong Kingman, Lebrun, 
Carlos Lopez and Saul Steinlauf, seem- 
ed to me better works than the Stussy. 


The entire exhibition sounded a more 
modern note than its predecessors. The 
usual rash of influences was visible in 
all departments, but the over-all ef- 
fect was colorful and lively. 

The California Water Color Society’s 
29th annual exhibition, first shown at 
AAA, Beverly Hills, and due to be 
seen again, beginning Oct. 21, at the 
Pasadena Art Institute, may have suf- 
fered from AAA’s colored walls and un- 
even lighting. Whatever the reason it 
seemed to me to contain a dispropor- 
tionate number of pictures empty of 
feeling. 

Francis de Erdely won the society’s 
$300 purchase prize with Mexican 
Dance, in which the overemphasized 
figures have the air of studio manikins. 
Cole of California’s $250 purchase prize 
bought Saul Steinlauf’s Portuguese 





Fisherman, pleasing principally for its 
delicate color. Maurice Logan’s Poor 
Man’s Boats, a sweeping wet-wash job, 
took the Cowie Galleries’ $100. Mait- 
land Stanley won the Hatfield and 
James Vance the Maxwell Galleries’ 
purchase prizes, each $100, for respect- 
able pieces. John Haley, John Kwok, 
Henry Gasser and Julius Engel each 
took $50 awards. 

Works I thought of more than aver- 
age quality are One Way Street, by 
Clinton Adams, given unity of form and 
coloration by intricate hatching of tiny 
colored lines; Phil Dike’s gay harbor 
scene, Summer Pageant, and Bill Brad- 
shaw’s finely spaced Oranges and On- 
ions. Oscar Van Young, Janet Turner, 
Michael Frary, Anita Delano, Millard 
Sheets, George Gibson, Doel Reed, Dar- 
win Musselman, Ejnar Hansen, Sada- 
mitsu Fujita and Vanessa Helder con- 
tributed some of the better papers in 
the 85-picture exhibition. 


Carnegie Given Sheets Watercolor 

A watercolor Camel Woman, painted 
by Millard Sheets while he was artist- 
correspondent for Life on the Burma- 
India front in 1944, has been given to 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh by 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Beal. Mr. Beal 
is a trustee of the Institute and a mem- 
ber of its Fine Arts Committee. Mr. 
Sheets is head of the art department of 
Scripps College. 
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Drawings at Delius 


DRAWINGS OF THE DELIUS GALLERY af- 
ford stimulating insight into the inti- 
mate aspects of their creators’ minds, 
whether the papers are working studies, 
or, as is rarely the case in Old Master 
drawings, are an end in themselves. 
This group,.gathered from many sources 
and of many periods- forms a fascinat- 
ing array; there are no negligible items. 

The Gothic presentment of Godfrey 
of Bouillon by Hans Burkmeiier, or 
Joost Ammam’s simplified, summary 
Statement in The Dog, conveying the 
exact character of animal bodily ges- 
ture, are contrasted with Cambasio’s 
Hercules and Antheus of much the same 
period, a bravura of struggling forms, 
a contrast that illustrates the wide di- 
vergence of early art expression in the 
North and South of Europe. Franco’s 
sheet of figure sketches is a particu- 
larly fine example of “Mannerism’— 
that employment of rhythmic symbols 
in place of unemphasized naturalism. 

Among the Venetians, a magnificent 
portrait by Piazetta; a figure study for 
a later painting by Sebastiano Ricci 
combining the earlier “grand manner” 
with personal gusto and wit, and a 
Canal Scene by Canaletto, imbued with 
a crisp, sparkling touch that redeems 
its realistic definition are outstanding. 
A figure piece by Tiepolo, the rear 
view of a man with hat drawn down 
to his coat so that no hint of his face 
appears, yet achieves a complete pre- 
sentment. It is characteristic of the 
bizzarrie that Venetians delighted in at 
this period, but the genius of saying 
so much in a few lines belongs to this 
gifted artist. 

The French contingent is well repre- 
sented. Callot’s scribble of fine lines 
that renders vividly three burlesqued 
figures; Fragonard’s sanguine Adora- 
tion, revealing his superb draftsman- 
ship in a subject unusual for him; a 
brilliant two-figure piece by Guys, and 
impressive papers by Rodin, Pascin and 
Matisse are included and two delightful 
watercolor drawings by American art- 
ists, Karl Schiele and Carl Sprinchorn. 


—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Lady in Grey: CONSTANTIN GUYS 
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Georgia’s Lamar Dodd 


WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS by Geor- 
gia’s painter and teacher, Lamar Dodd, 
make up a rewarding and intimate ex- 
hibition at the Luyber Galleries. Be- 
cause Dodd’s large oils-.are vigorous or- 
ganizations of form and color it is doub- 
ly interesting to see his works in less 
formal mediums and to learn that his 
approach here is as sure, as swift-secm- 
ing and as direct. 

All of the pictures in the current ex- 
hibition are studies of Monhegan Island, 
but they range from essays on the im- 
pact of sea against rock and shore 
against tree to more quietly-paced ar- 
rangements of fisherman’s parapherna.- 
lia, filled with cooler color and detailed 
description. 

Outstanding among the watercolors 
are The Cliff, a vertical composition 
that is almost abstract in its pattern- 
ing of the rock wall and its large, mo- 
saic-like coloring; Rocks and Trees, un- 


Monhegan Port: LaMar Dopp 


in Intimate Show 


hesitating in its quick brushing of eco- 
nomical forms that combine to present 
the essence of Maine landscape, and 
On the Rocks. In a different mood is 
The Stranger, a painting of six lobster 
markers against a weathered grey wall 
that concentrates on textures and muted 
coloring. 

In the ink and dry-brush drawings a 
wide variety of descriptive techniques 
is used, from sketchy line to velvety 
black strokes, much in the manner of 
an etcher but without losing the quality 
of immediacy characteristic of the 
drawing medium. Monhegan Port (see 
reproduction) is a fine example of 
Dodd’s knowledge and artistry, as is 
the moody Along the Harbor, the finely- 
detailed Lobster Nets and others which 
should be of much study interest to 
the student as well as looking pleasure 
for the layman. (Through Oct. 22.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Socialites Enliven the Chicago Scene 


By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGco:—Chicago and suburban so- 
cialites who paint better than average 
were September exhibitors in the new 
picture galleries at Mandel’s depart- 
ment store. Along with them are the 
Blue Book Sylvia Judson, and James 
Swann, etcher, executive secretary of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

The exhibiting painters are headed 
by Edward H. Bennett, Lake Forest 
architect who paints only as a hobby. 

The other painters in the show are 
Laura Harvey, Marianne S. Magnuson, 
Burnett H. Shryock, and Vicci Sperry. 

Experienced art critics are inclined 
to pass the buck to the society editors 
when confronted by exhibitions by so- 
cialites of the standing of these. The 
society editors know how to say nice 
things without ruffling too many feath- 
ers, But Jennie Purvin, who has headed 
the art department at Mandel’s for a 
number of years, has done an unusual 
job in assembling this show, and has 
challenged the critics to do their worst. 

Mr. Bennett’s pictures particularly 
are refreshing. He has two portraits of 
girls, Placidia at the Mirror, nearly 


nude, and June Seated Figure, that hold 
their own with anything seen in Chi- 
cago shows of late for both skill in 
painting and charm. 

Mr. Shryock paints the Louisiana 
country with tones and overtones of a 
violent never-never green. Eerie pat- 
terns of clouds further complicate a 
basic realism in the general scheme of 
scenery. 

The Illinois countryside is realistical- 
ly but rather too prettily painted by 
Mrs. Magnuson on her farm and en- 
virons, Her Barrington Country Church 
has a Currier & Ives quaintness, not 
overdone. A dark female nude is the 
outstanding picture in Laura Harvey’s 
group, made up of portraits and land- 
scapes. Vicci Sperry’s oils and pastels 
are abstractions whose elements are 
fragments of realism. Three Heads is 
most successful. Mr. Swann’s etchings 
are stepped-up illustrations, challenging 
the camera for accuracy, but with a 
pleasing interpretative element added. 

Sylvia Shaw Judson has a gallery all 
to herself for her sculpture, besides a 
large extra show-case for dozens of 
miniatures. Outstanding is Head of John 
T. McCutcheon. 
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Thirty-Eight Artists Who Teach in Brooklyn 


THE OLD COPYBOOK MAXIM, “Example 
is better than Precept,” might well be 
the slogan of the current showing at 
the Brooklyn Museum of work by “38 
Artists Who Teach,” since it provides 
illustration of the precepts, given by 
these instructors in concrete terms. A 
large number of these paintings pos- 
sess what may be termed the “new 
look,” that is, vehemence of color, in- 
difference to form and intense affirma- 
tion. There are, also canvases in which 
subtlety of color and statement prevail. 

One of the topnotchers of the show- 
ing is Edwin Dickinson’s Self Portrait, 
not only because of the fine modelling 
of the head and the admirable render- 
ing of textures of hair and flesh, but 
even more because of the vital seizure 
of personality in distinctive terms. Ral- 
ston Crawford’s cerebral canvases in 
their clarity of simplified, coherent de- 
sign, Alfred Gutzmer’s Carnival, sym- 
bolizing the whole gaudy fete in one 
lusty figure of a barker and John Fer- 
ren’s fluency of perceptible movement 
in a diaphanous form in Evocation are 
highly divergent and equally successful 
canvases. 

Xavier Gonzalez’ Sea Port, carried 
out in cool tones with a fine disposi- 
tion of planes, is a painting in which 
every detail contributes to the unity 
of impression. She Draws from Memory, 
by Victor Candell, shows a child seat- 
ed at a table, her introspective look 
seeming to recall all the memorabilia, 
skillfully depicted in the background. 
John Bindrum’s watercolors exemplify 
an ability to present a visual experi- 
ence in an abstraction of its essentials. 
Milton Hebald’s sculpture, Gladiators, 
is an impressive design of give and take 
of forms, amusingly arrayed in antique 
paraphernalia. 

Other artists, represented are: Wil- 
liam Baziotes; Max Beckmann (a new 
citizen who has just joined the staff); 
Lou Block; Peter Busa; Louis Gre- 
benak; William Kienbusch; Joseph Kon- 
zal; Alexander Kruse; Nicholas Marisi- 
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cano; Arthur Osver; Augustus Peck; 
Gregorio Prestopino; Abraham Rattner; 
Manfred Schwartz; Charles Seide; Mor- 
ris Shulman; Sidney Simon; Isaac Soyer, 
Reuben Tam in this wholly commend- 
able and unusual showing. (Until Oct. 
9.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Serigraphs by Teachers 


Serigraphs and textiles by seven mem- 
bers of the National Serigraph Society’s 
teaching staff make up the first fall 
exhibition at the Serigraph Galleries, 
on view through Oct. 15. 

The wide range of subject matter, 
style and techniques found in the pic- 
tures by Frank Davidson, Ernest Hopf, 
Edward Landon, Doris Meltzer, Harry 
Shokler and Bernard Steffen, as well 
as in the group of textiles by Ray Euffa, 
offer students a good opportunity to 
become acquainted with the possibilities 
of this versatile modern medium. 

Miss Meltzer’s. prints are subtle in 
color and have the intimacy of wa- 
tercolor, as in the deserted beach of 
Season’s End. Shokler uses screen and 
pigment to create pictures that have an 
illusionary substance of oil painting in 
his landscapes, while Island Harbor is 
more fresh and free, Landon’s essays 
in abstract design are crisp and able. 
Steffen deserts the Bentonesque style 
and subject of»his rural studies for 
some entertaining pictures, bright and 
decorative, on young birds. Hopf’s print 
on the burning of the Normandie re- 
mains one of his best efforts. Begin- 
ning serigraphers and experienced print- 
makers can laugh together at David- 
son’s portrait of the hard-working Seri- 
grapher.—J. K. R. 


New Rockland County Art Center 


A spacious residence with more than 
ten acres of grounds in West Nyack, 
N. Y., has been given to the Rockland 
Foundation by Mrs. Mary Emerson as 
a permanent home for the Rockland 
County Art Center. The new Art Cen- 
ter is on Old Greenwich Road. 


Metal Prints 


THE KLEEMANN GALLERIES are intro- 
ducing the remarkable graphic work 
of Rolf Nesch, a German-born print- 
maker who is now a citizen of Norway 
where his original style and techniques 
have made him the widely-acclaimed 
leader of a new art expression. Nesch 
calls his pictures “metal prints” to dis- 
tinguish them from the far removed 
conventional print mediums, 

Beginning with a copper plate, Nesch 
draws his basic design with an etching 
tool, but from here on his method is 
unique. No longer relying on acid or 
drypoint to create his forms, he works 
towards a truly three-dimensional or 
sculptural effect by soldering pieces of 
metal—wires, screens and such—to the 
plate. Sometimes the additions are flex- 
ible so that texture is further varied. 
In his use of color too, Nesch is an in- 
novator who attains the textural rich- 
ness and brilliance of oil painting in 
his prints. 

There are more than 70 prints in the 
current exhibition which makes this, 
his first American showing, more near- 
ly a retrospective. These cover the years 
from 1931 to the present and show his 
development as a modern from early 
experiments in fanciful, sometime Klée- 
like forms, to more personal imagery, 
from light-hearted essays to deeply-felt 
statements. 


Beginning with five engravings and 
etchings, the exhibition presents several 
series of metal prints, from the earliest 
executed on themes found in the bridges 
of Hamburg in 1932, through some sim- 
ple but evocative snow pictures in line 
and tone, to a varied series utilizing 
more color on such diverse themes as 
fish, poetry, bathing fantasies and a 
spirited and swiftly-drawn group on 
mountain life. More recent prints in- 
clude an emotionally-charged and beau- 
tifully rendered group on St. Sebastian. 
The immense variety of textural ef- 
fects and the thrilling richness of color 
make the large group an exciting ad- 
venture in print-looking. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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Philadelphia Art News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA has started the new art 
season by honoring the memory of 
Etelka J. Greenfield, artist and friend 
of artists who, in private life, was Mrs. 
Albert M. Greenfield. 


Her development as a painter, traced 
in the memorial exhibition (her first 
one-man show) at Wanamaker’s, is be- 
ing paced at The Contemporary Art 
Association of Philadelphia, where trib- 
ute will be paid to her interest in other 
artists through award of the anony- 
mously given $100 Etelka M. Green- 
field Memorial Prize to a jury-chosen 
painter or sculptor whose work is in- 
cluded in the organization’s initial 
1949-50 exhibition. 


As both art producer and art patron 
Mrs. Greenfield held an unusual posi- 
tion in the city’s art world. Her work, 
gathered together for the first time, 
comprises some sixty-five oils and pas- 
tels painted during the last ten years of 
her life. In spite of social and family 
activities she spent every afternoon 
working in her studio where she bene- 
fited by criticism from the Philadelphia 
portrait painter, Lazar Raditz, who in- 
sisted on her thorough knowledge of 
the masters and their methods. Thus 
stimulated, Etelka Greenfield developed 
astonishingly from an average pastime 
painter who turned to art late in life 
and tried to put everything she saw on 
canvas, to a disciplined artist who had 
learned to simplify through selection 
and to strip her art thought down to 
abstract form-color-light essentials even 
though the end result was realism. 


Fascinated by the pearl gray walls 
of her studio she posed for herself the 
difficult problem of painting light ob- 
jects against a high-keyed background, 
gaining contrast by deep blue curtain 
folds or the rich colors of white-matted 
reproductions of master works she ad- 
mired. Many of her recent compositions, 
in fact, not only gained inspiration from 
great paintings, but actually incor- 
porated prints of them in still-life ar- 
rangements. 


She was working through a Vermeer 
influence toward a personal viewpoint 
that coupled charm with severity. Hal- 
low’een, the study of a draped white 
sheet, a red mask, and colorful art 
scribbles against a pearl-gray back- 
ground, and Flacon de Miel, a light and 
shade study in austered verticals, are 
canvases that reveal her ordered sense 
of quiet, and the poise characteristic of 
her mature work. 


A perfectionist, Etelka Greenfield 
painted intensively for eight years be- 
fore she could bring herself to sub- 
mit a canvas to a jury. Then she was 
accepted for an annual at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
and later invited to contribute to an 
important national exhibition in To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Taken as a whole, in its develop- 
ment from an amateur to a profes- 
sional status, Etelka Greenfield’s art 
stresses for students, young or old, the 
value of disciplined restraint, patience, 
perseverance, and capacity for hard 
work. 
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The Gods: PAUL GAUGUIN 


Chicago Presents Finest Gauguin Prints 


Ir Paut GAuGUIN had been a more 
peaceful individual, the odds are he 
would not have got into a brawl with 
a couple of sailors in 1893 and the Chi- 
cago Art Institute would not now be 
giving an “important group” of his 
woodcuts their first American showing. 

For the irascible Mr. Gauguin came 
out of that fracas with a broken foot 
and he seems to have started on wood- 
cutting while he was laid up, Until 
then, his only printed work consisted 
of two etchings and some lithographs 
on zinc, but now he cut a series of a 
dozen wood blocks, all of Tahitian sub- 
jects and all the same size. Then he 
cut eleven more of varying sizes. What 
happened to the others does not seem to 
be recorded. 

Carl O. Schniewind, the Institute’s 
curator of prints, writes in the cata- 
logue that Gauguin “experienced con- 
tinuously with the surface texture of 
the wood, with various methods of ap- 
plying ink to the block and with the 
application of varying pressure in pull- 
ing the proofs.” And thus, says Mr. 
Schniewind, Gauguin “compiled a small 
group of impressions which are abso- 
lutely unique in the history of print- 
making.” 


Before going back to Tahiti in 1895, 
Gauguin entrusted “21 of the most 
precious proofs of this series” to his 
friend Francesco Durrio, a Spanish 
ceramist living in Paris. About 1931, 
long after Gauguin’s death, the prints 
were sold to a Swiss collector. 

Two attempts to print from these 
blocks—by Louis Ray in color and 
Pola Gauguin in black and white—were 
failures. Only Gauguin, it seems, could 
print Gauguins. 

The collection, which includes all ex- 
cept two of the woodcuts Gauiguin made 
during that period, was recently ac- 
quired by the Institute in Switzerland. 
Before the present show, in which they 
are displayed with the Institute’s en- 
tire collection of Gauguin prints, these 
woodcuts had been shown publicly only 
once, according to Mr. Schniewind. That 
was eighteen years ago at a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of Gauguin’s work at 
Basle. The Chicago show continues 
through Nov. 20. 

Also current at the Chicago Institute 
is an exhibition of Marc Chagall’s il- 
lustrations for Gogol’s Dead Souls, The 
illustrations were commissioned by the 
publisher-dealer Vollard in 1923, but 
only recently published.—A. B. 
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Priebe’s Birds of Wisconsin 


One of the most charming exhibi- 
tions in town this fortnight should be 
the group of nearly 40 paintings of 
Birds of Wisconsin by Karl Priebe at 
the Perls Galleries. 

Long an amateur ornithologist, Priebe 
set out to do a series on the more 
than 20 varieties of birds found in his 
native state. Painted in both fanciful 
and near-naturalistic habitat, Priebe’s 


.birds are faithful to the originals in 


color and markings while remaining 
faithful also to their earthly creator’s 
imaginative style. Horned Larks, crisp 
with streaks of yellow about their head; 
the Least Sandpipers, conceived as de- 
lightful exercises in round and geome- 
tric form and a Banded Swallow poised 
to attention in a trained seal pose, are 
among the star performers, Other paint- 
ings place birds in composition with 
witches, magicians and other occult 
charmers. In a show as attractive as 
this, it may be captious to note that 
the repetition of subject, palette and 
single-minded whimsy, together with 
the use of pretty but sometimes flat 
and empty decor, does dull interest. 
(Through Oct. 29.)—J. K.R. 


Ozenfant School 10th Anniversary 


The tenth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Ozenfant School of the Fine 
Arts, now being marked by an exhibi- 
tion of students’ works, refutes the old 
cliche that “Art is Long,” for in a dec- 
ade Mr. Ozenfant has presented definite 
proof of his beliefs of the need of the 
artist for both technical training and 
intellectual stimulation. It is a hearten- 
ing belie® at a moment when it usually 
appears that an artist’s only needful 
equipment is his possession of a brush 
and paints. 

Amedeé Oczenfant, whose develop- 
ment earlier of Purisme, a transforma- 
tion of the empirical, personal forms of 
Cubism into a return to a classical and 
universal basis, has long been recog- 
nized as a distinguished artist. He es- 
tablished schools of art in Paris and 
London and, after visiting and teaching 
art in this country, he became a citizen 
and founded the school here. 


This exhibition in its wide gamut of 
expression impresses one as under no 
compulsion to any particular ism, for 
naturalism, modified realism, abstrac- 
tion and surrealism all flourish side by 
side. A few works which were espe- 
cially noted were: Shadow of the 
Square, by Jacob Reuter; The White 
Pitcher, by Paul Mori (reproduced on 
page 18); Hans Grossman’s poignant 
Elegy; the handsome formalized design 
of Outer Heron by Gertrude Kuebler; 
K. C. Rowland’s original and ably ren- 
dered Water Music. 


Some outstanding works by former 
pupils, some of them now teachers of 
art are by: Malco!'!m Anderson; J. W. 
Hanson; Virginia Berresford; George L. 
K. Morris; Marjorie Schiele; Cranford 
Houghton-Smith; Leonora Broderson. 
In them also, there is enough diversity 
of viewpoint and technical performance 
to emphasize how decidedly Ozenfant’s 
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encouragement of personal expression 
has succeeded in developing personal 
talents. (Until October 29.)—M. B. 


Toney Clarifies His Style 


Anthony Toney’s new paintings at the 
A.C.A. Gallery reveal that he has clari- 
fied his style and tightened his ap- 
proach. And while some of the weak- 
nesses that made his exhibition so un- 
even last year are still evident, they 
are present in fewer paintings and 
often to a lesser degree. 

Still interested in creating symbolic 
pictures of agegression#® and terror in 
modern society, as in the large Monster 
canvas, he now turns to more purely 
artistic problems. Integration of de- 
scriptive detail with a modern em- 
phasis on form and design—its analysis, 
destruction and rebuilding according to 
pictorial need—are the problems Toney 
wrestles with in his recent paintings, 
not always with complete success 

Railroad Yard, a near-kaleidoscopic 
view with vignetted details, comes off 
well. Just as well realized is Interior, 
fresh and fluently easy in its suave 
blending of sketchy and collage-like de- 
scription. Other notable works incluce 
che partially-abstracted Portrait of a 
Man and a second Bridge. (Through 
Oct. 15.)—-J. K.R. 


Promising Young Painter 


The beginning of a new season is 
always a period overshadowed by specu- 
lations and doubts and during a time 
almost choked with negative confusion 
it is highly reassuring and promisinz 
to find unsullied healthy paintings by 
our younger artists. Lynn Rowan, young 
Californian, who was introduced by the 
RoKo Gallery last year is again mak- 
ing an appearance there. 


Rowan’s fresh spontaneity cannot be 
catalogued; his works are still in an 
experimental and seeking stage but con- 
sistently and successfully he conveys a 
sensitivity of approach and love of his 
medium that is rewarding. He paints 
poignant street scenes, landscapes and 
people with tragic overtones and haunt- 
ing nuances. One finds in single in- 
stances the shades of Marin, Dufy and 
Kokoschka but these derivations do 
aot undermine his painting. His water- 
colors are far more successful than his 
gouaches as in them he maintains the 
free emotional line of his sketches fused 
with a vital and imaginative palette. 
The Green Gate is especially enchant- 
ing with its fresh, lucid colors and 
subtle organization. Cafe in Rome and 
Two Harlequins should also be noted. 


William Fisher’s Outdoor Classes 


Seen last fortnight at the 8th Street 
Gallery was a small exhibition of land- 
scapes executed by members of William 
Fisher’s outdoor group that gocs three 
times a week on country excursions to 
paint and sketch. Academic in approach, 
the romantic and sometimes sentimental 
paintings all contain a tranquil, restful 
quality. Two of the most satisfactory 
compositions are Brook at Stanford by 
Helen Lane Bower and The Mill Stream 
by Molly Fitzgibbon. 


Vigorous Watercolors by Shadbolt 


J. L. Shadbolt, one of Canada’s fore- 
most artists, is currently making his 
New York debut at the Laurel Gallery 
with thirty poignant and invigorating 
watercolors that combine some of the 
finer aspects of symbolized abstraction 
with the dynamic totemic forms found 
in Northwest Coast Indian Art. Shad- 
bolt, who was born in England, has 
lived in British Columbia since he was 
a small boy, and his paintings abound 
with the rich and varied flavor of that 
country. Primarily concerned with na- 
ture, he portrays bird, animal and land- 
scape skeletal forms with a facile brush 
and imaginative colors. Some of Shad- 
bolt’s expressions are subtle and de- 
liberately low-keyed while others sing 
with warm and vibrant pigment, but al- 
ways his textures reveal inventiveness. 
We found especially setisfying Startled 
Bird with its sensitive approach and 
dramatic composition. Shore Image I 
and Dark Flowers should also be noted. 
(Until Oct. 7.)—M.S. 


Contemporary Zeitgeist 


Paintings by Pietro Lazzari, at the 
Betty Parsons Gallery, appear not so 
much as reaction to environment and 
experience, as an adumbration of the 
contemporary zeitgeist, a reflection of 
its ideas and emotions, The artist has 
created a world of fantasy and a per- 
sonal language to reveal it. He appears 
to work with a vehemence of attack, 
which his full brush and high color 
support. 

Communications, two seated figures 
bridging the distance between them 
with a floating streamer is one of the 
most successful canvases. The sugges- 
tion of mental separation, rather than 
physical, is conveyed subtly, while the 
brilliance of the mosaic-like forms 
brings intensity to them. Another strik- 
ing canvas is Levitation, a _ skeletal, 
white form seeming to thrust itself up 
by some magic compulsion as though 
the inner volition conquered the laws 
oO: gravity. 

Lazzari is an uneven painter, some- 
times affording a sense of jumbled 
space, as in the brilliantly colored 
Landscape, and again in some of the 
large canvases such as Shrine ignoring 
the relations of space and figures. He 
is always an imaginative and arresting 
painter, while a Head, sculpture, is a 
vivid evocation of personality. (Until 
Oct. 8.)—M. B. 


Annual Pre-Season Group 

The annual pre-season exhibition at 
Contemporary Arts, including the Spon- 
sored Group and guest artists, tots up 
to ninety-nine items in various medi- 
ums, oils predominating. It makes a 
goodly array, but too large a one to 
consider in any satisfactory detail, yet 
one or two examples might be present- 
ed to suggest the character of the 
showing. 

Hannah Moscon’s carniyal frocession 
swaying along in colorful garb (there 
are no titles, each is an “opus’’), Sig- 
mund Kozlow’s landscape and figures; 
Harold Baumbach’s characteristic cows 
neatly set in lush environment; Edwin 
C. Dimling’s landscape of dark cliffs, 
white gulls and flashing planes of blue; 
a harmony in delicate greens and grays 
in a landscape by Louise Pershing; a 
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beach scene of hazy horizon and sea 
with scattered figures sharply accented 
by an orange umbrella by Helen T. 
Stimpson: Arthur Kane’s Mexican fig- 
ures, and a small and finely brushed in- 
terior by Jean M. Ballantyne are repre- 
sentative of the good average of work 
displayed. Many names might well be 
added to mark the successful continua- 
tion of twenty years of work by Miss 
Emily Francis in gathering together the 
sponsored artists and continuing to spon- 
sor them throughout the country. 
—M. B. 


André Demonchy 


André Demonchy, whose paintings are 
now on view at the Knoedler Galleries, 
is an artist who has always felt an 
ineluctable desire to draw and paint, 
although both instruction and encour- 
agement have been lacking in his ardu- 
ous life. As a minor employee of the 
railroad in Paris, he has set down di- 
rectly and cogently the scenes of his 
environment, as well as remembrances 
of his childhood on a farm. His power 
of recording visual experiences in his 
present milieu and his ingenuous re- 
casting of rural scenes from memory 
indicate his gifts of fine observation and 
his ability to transform the harsh back- 
ground of his early life into bucolic 
charm. 

The buildings of Paris, which he 
depicts in careful detail, although in 
higher color than one associates with 
them, are faithful architectural records, 
but in Tour de VHorloge he escapes 
this literalism in conveying the exact 
atmosphere of the narrow street, 
hemmed in by rising towers, In the 
scenes of farm life, such as Les Mois- 
soneurs, the area of yellow grain out- 
lined by men with primitive reaping 
hooks and women with bundles of the 
ripe harvest, or in the Recolte des Bet- 
teraves, he achieves an epitome of 
peasant life in poetic terms. Le Chien 
Blesse, a boar mangling one of the pur- 
suing hounds in a snowy tract of dark 
forest possesses the vividness of a scene 
by Breughel. (Through October 15.) 

—M. B. 


Hand-woven Fabrics and African Masks 


The collection of hand-woven fabrics 
currently on view at the Bertha Schae- 
fer Gallery displays an inventiveness 
and versatility proving that the hand- 
loom, when manipulated by artist- 
craftsmen, need not be a dull mo- 
notonous affair. Twenty-seven unusual 
fabrics ranging from thick, tight, up- 
holstery weaves to thin, delicately soft 
casement cloths executed by leading 
craftsmen are exhibited. Materials en- 
compass cottons, wools, rayons, even 
snake grass, some finely interlaced with 
metalic threads, strips of leather, fiber- 
glass and others with brilliant strips of 
cellophane. The fabrics of Lydia Weyl 
and Edna Vogel are outstanding but 
all of the cloths exhibited are imagina- 
tive and decorative. 

Running concurrently with the fabric 
exhibition the gallery is showing a 
small collection of nine modern African 
masks assembled by Arthur S. Alberts 
during his trips to the Ivory Coast. 
Executed in wood, copper and brass, 
the masks are for strictly decorative 
purposes with only one ceremonial 
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head dress included. (Through Oct. 15.) 
Ss. 


Two at Eggleston 


Two young artists, Frank Ashley of 
the Midwest and Thomas Hamilton 
Breeze of California, are making a joint 
eastern debut at the Ward Eggleston 
Galleries. 

A former student of Reginald Marsh, 
whose influence is still felt in selection 
of subject matter and style, and more 
recently an instructor at the St. Paul 
School of Associated Art, Ashley likes 
to characterize people and places, as 
in his musicians of Swing City and the 
Negro church scene in The Power. Both 
pictures have flavor and good descrip- 
tion but since the artist is still at the 
beginning of his professional career 
his characterization is of a serious but 
unoriginal kind. 

Breeze, who painted spare-time wa- 
tercolors before he turned full-time art- 
ist after his return to civilian life, has 
made good progress with the oil me- 
dium. He shows a series on the Bowery, 
again character studies that are able 
without being very individually distinc- 
tive, and landscape that is picturesque 
but sound, such as the pleasant Old 
Farm and the more unusual and ro- 
mantic Green Lagoon. 

After the close of the exhibition Oct. 
8, the pictures will be shown in Man- 
hasset, L. I—J. K.R. 


John Smith, Sculptor 


Ever since “le douanier Rousseau” 
offered the art world his strange and 
gifted dreams of jungle life, Sunday 
painters have rushed to the nearest 
galleries, many of which, eager to trade 
on the appeal of quaintness, encouraged 
the innocents by exhibiting their work 
with exasperating frequency. Exhibi- 
tions of the work of untrained, part- 
time sculptors, however, have been rare 
—perhaps because it is easier to forgive 
pictorial clumsiness when it has the 
charm of color boldly used, than it is 
to ignore skill and order in a three- 
dimensional work. All of which make 
the current exhibition of sculpture by 
a talented amateur, at the Barzansky 
Galleries, of more than usual interest. 

John Smith, a 71-year-old Greenwich 
Village janitor has been doing sculpture 
for years, carving on abandoned newel 
posts, and other odds and ends of wood, 
as well as modeling with clay. What 
makes his work noteworthy, as well as 
newsworthy, is the fact that his suc- 
cesses are due to his skill in organiza- 
tion, remarkably good observation and 
sensitivity of expression. 

Many of his works are portraits, 
among them a strong and dignified 
self-portrait. Some are notable for their 
realization of character, others, which 
have a more primitive flavor, for their 
revelation of the same elongated dis- 
tortion and rhythm of the African work 
of his ancestors. Other striking works 
are Bowl of Cats, a really remarkable 
group of four cats carved on a newel 
post, Laura, and Mother of the Race. 
The Woman and Surprise have been 
purchased by the Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College for its permanent collec- 
tion. (Through Oct. 15.)—J. K. R. 


Sculpture Debut 


Alfred Van Loen, young, unusually 
versatile and energetic, more than de- 


serves his first one-man show of sculp- 
ture at the Village Art Center. Mr. 
Van Loen functions facilely in all media, 
but it is in sculpture that he has the 
most to say and says it best. 

All but two of the 24 pieces of sculp- 
ture shown are direct carvings, many 
of them quite large, and almost all of 
them executed since he came here from 
Holland some time after being freed 
from a German concentration camp. 

Youth accounts for Van Loen’s va- 
riety of styles, but his best and most 
personal expression has the soaring 
quality of flames or birds’ wings. Among 
many excellent sculptures—for which 
drawings, watercolors and engravings 
serve as background—are the head of 
Buddha (see page 18), You and Myself 
and Three Birds. (Until Oct. 14.)—J. G. 


Oenslager Stage Designs 

Of special interest to theatre-lovers 
is the exhibition of stage designs by 
Donald Oenslager, at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries. Created during his 25 years of 
exciting and exacting service in the 
theatre the paintings, drawings and 
three-dimensional models make a fascin- 
ating show, as well as pay tribute to 
the designer’s imagination, skill and 
versatility which enable him to turn 
from naturalism and light comedy to 
grand opera and designs for such per- 
sonal projects as a dramatization of the 
Book of Job and a powerful series for 
a striking contemporary . version of 
Goethe’s Egmont. Plans for the latter 
make up a particularly interesting 
show—in which technique and state- 
ment combine to create impressive sym- 
bolism. 

Included is a suitably swift and crisp 
drawing for Sooner and Later, his first 
New York production designed in 1925, 
the gentle charm of a setting for St. 
Clair’s garden in Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
four wonderful views of the Alexandria 
Theatre from its opening night bustle 
in 1900 through its life as home for a 
double bill. (Through Oct. 15.)—J. K. R. 


Progressive American Artists 


The 24th Annual Fall Exhibition of 
painting and sculpture currently on 
view at The Downtown Gallery not 
only presents fresh approaches and ex- 
citing new directions by leading Ameri- 
can progressive painters but indicates 
that contemporary painting has in no 
sense become a stilted thought-logged 
proposition. 

Occupying a salient position in the 
exhibition is the powerful and brilliant- 
ly painted still-life, All That Glitters, 
by David Fredenthal, which contains 
the same strident composition and 
movement found in his figure studies. 
Reuben Tam is represented by a beau- 
tiful oil entitled Moon and Shoals that 
reveals a subtle design and sensitive 
color tonality. Last Act by Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi with its uncompromising austere 
organization and simplified, limited pa- 
lette culminates the direction in which 
the artist has gradually been working. 
The dramatic and atmospheric Church 
Above the River by Raymond Breinin 
is an expressive and moving composi- 
tion. Moonlight Over Myrtle with its 
plasticity of sculptural forms and func- 
tional rich colors indicates a _ refine- 
ment in the development of Mitchell 
Siporin. Ben Shahn presents an emo- 
tional and arresting composition en- 
titled Death of a Minor. Charles Shee- 
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ler is represented by a typical street 
scene, Manchester; John Marin by an 
oil seascape Sea and Boat-Greys, Greens, 
And Reds; Georgia O’Keeffe, a stylized 
still-life Pelvis Series—Red with Blue, 
both rendered in the artists’ traditional 
styles. The gentleness of conception 
and simplicity of technique found in 
Red Rose by the young William Brice 
is very satisfying. (Until Oct. 22.) 


—M. S. 
N.A.W.A. Watercolors 


The fall watercolor exhibition by 
members of the National Association 
of Women Artists, seen at the Argent 
Galleries in September, had as few 
peaks as valleys in a_ bright-colored 
show dominated by a middle-of-the- 
road approach that deserted realism 
for expressionistic color and romance 
but admitted little abstraction or ex- 
perimentation. 


Outstanding among the close to 50 
paintings by nearly as many members 
were Frances Pratt’s Snake, beautiful- 
ly-painted in her distinctive style; Grace 
Borgenicht’s fluently-brushed Space in 
Woods; Edith Bry’s’ semi- abstract, 
dance-like composition in Injury, one of 
the few non-landscape paintings in the 
show; Ethel Katz’ Seascape; Gladys 
Young’s boldly-designed Provincetown 
Boats and Naomi Lorne’s Mexican Land- 


scape. bs a: Be 


Watercolors by Heidenreich 


Watercolors by Charles Heidenreich, 
at the Salpeter Gallery, are mainly 
landscapes of European subjects and 
some American vistas. The artist paints 
with a flowing brush in a sort of com- 
bined expressionism and impressionism. 
His Spanish Street, Montparnasse, and 
Barcelona are all impregnated with the 
atmosphere of place. George Washing- 
ton Bridge, the view taken from the 
roadway level, is the most successful 
of the many representations of this in- 
credible structure that I have hap- 
pened to see. —M. B. 
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Readers Comment 
[Continued from page 4] 


Hopper because they are not orthodoxly 
“modern,” is still somewhat limited by 
the “significant form” or “plastic value” 
esthetics of 1920. We are now approaching 
the year 1950. 
—ALFRED H. Barr, JR., 
New York City. 


Answering Mr. Barr 


Sir: In answer to Mr. Barr let me make 
two points, one very minor, the other ex- 


‘ceedingly major. 


The minor one is that the canon I have 
been holding up is one which includes the 
entire Modern Movement as it has op- 
erated and is operating in both Europe 
and America; it definitely is not limited 
to the “formal Cézanne-Cubist tradition.” 

The major point is this: In my Ko- 
koschka article 1 argued that this artist 
did not belong in the Museum of Modern 
Art because his original intuitive sense 
of design, evident from 1908 to about 1912, 
had degenerated into chaos. Mr. Barr de- 
fends the later works as being “relaxed 
and objective,” as having an “exciting 
lyrical virtuosity,” and revealing “a mas- 
tery of color and electric drawing, and 
a direct, vivid emotional response to the 
visual world.” He also speaks of “rap- 
ture expressed, not through balanced 
formal organization, but through vehement 
drawing and volcanic color.” These, he 
says, are also modern values. He admits 
“a few of the later works seem _ inco- 
herent, even superficial in form,” but 
overlooks this lack because of the other 
virtues. He then blandly announces that 
significant form and plastic values be- 
longed to the esthetics of 1920 and are 
now outmoded. 

I have learned from the Modern Move- 
ment during the past 25 years that de- 
sign (which includes significant form and 
plastic values) is the least common de- 
nominator of all the arts, including paint- 
ing, that it turned scratchings on Stone 
Age cave walls into works of art, that it 
reached the supreme mastery in an El 
Greco and that the Moderns have redis- 
covered this age-old esthetic means to 
voleanic, inspired or any other type of 
expression and made it again available 
to twentieth century artists. I thought 
this was the greatest contribution of the 
Modern Movement to our era. Mr. Barr 
thinks design is outmoded. 


—RALPH M. PEARSON, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Art Institute Stédents Exhibit 


Students of the tremendous Art In- 
stitute of Chicago are holding an ex- 
hibition of their work at the school to 
October 2. Dean Hubert Ropp and the 
faculty committee screened more than 
20,000 objects to select the 2,000 that 
are on view. All departments, which 
range from painting, sculpture and 
graphic arts through industrial design, 
weaving, ceramics interior design, fabric 
design, advertising and printing, are 
represented, Ramon Shiva, artists’ color 
manufacturer, has made possible the 
award of $300 in the Department of 
Fine Arts and $200 in the Department 
of Industrial Design. 
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Young Girl: BouGUEREAU 
In Wickham Sale at Parke-Bernet 


Auction Calendar 


October 7, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: Old Eng'ish silver, property of Mrs. H. A. 
Fortington, Mrs. Lena Radetsky, others. Two 
Charles Ul tankards; a Queen Anne tankard by 
Robert Timbrell (1708) and a tazza by Thomas 
Farren (1710); four matching sets of 12 din- 
ner plates by John le Sage and William Cripps; 
pairs of matching oval platters by Lewis Herne 
& Francis Butty (1758); 17th and 18th cen- 
tury waiters, salvers and candlesticks. Decora- 
tive porcelains. Exhibition from Oct. 4. 


October 8, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: French and English period style furni- 
ture from the stock of The Danby Compary. 
Inc., sold consequent to the remodeling of 
their display rooms. Mostly new, custom built 
furniture in Chippendale, other Georgian, Re- 
gency and French styles. Some modern tables 
and chairs. Canapés, chaise longues and duch- 
esses; a Sheraton inlaid mahogany Carlton 
House writing desk, a Sheraton  breakfront 
secretary-bookcase; French cabinets, commodes; 
Georgian and Regency bed steps and library 
steps; black and gold lacquer commodes, tables, 
side chairs and a pair of tea wagons. 


Oct. 13, 14, 15. Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English 18th 
and 19th Century furniture including Queen 
Anne cabinet, early Georgian pieces, Chippen- 
dale bookcase, Hepplewhite secretary cabinet, 
Sheraton sideboard, Regency and other pieces. 
French furniture of the period or in the style 
of the 18th Century. Paintings of European 
and American 18th and 19th Century include 
Portrait of a Young Girl by Bouguereau, Ki- 
osque D’Amurat, le Bosphere, Constantinople 
by Ziem; A Forest at Fontainebleau by Diaz. 
and American paintings by Bruce Crane, John 
Francis Murphy, Paul P. Dessar and William 
Merrit Chase. Extensive group of colored aqua- 
tints, lithographs and other prints with bird, 
floral, costume and other subjects. A small 
group of tapestries contains a Louis XV 
Beauvais grotesquerie weaving The Tamers 
after Jean Berain and a Louis XVI Aubusson 
example Les Infants Jardiniers. Also included 
are Dresden. Berlin and other porcelain, an- 
tique go'd and silver watches, bibe'ots. Japa- 
nese carved ivory groups, lacquer and bronzes 
and a few Chinese jades, and a large selection 
of Oriental rugs. Sale is the proverty of Miss 
F. E. Wickham, Mrs. Vivien R. Summerfield, 
Estate of the late De Witt C. Cohen and other 
owners. Exhibition from Oct. 11. 


October 19 and 20, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Precious 
stone jewelry, liquidation of the stock of 
Claudia Fischel by order of the p-esent owners. 
Subject to 20% tax. Exhibition from Oct. 15. 

October 21 and 22, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Frenc’ provin- 
cial furniture; decorative objects including Tle. 
glassware, Vieux Paris decorated vases; Dresden, 
Saxe and other porcelain figurines and groups; 
bronze Doré sconces; fire screens, chenets, can- 
delabra, fountains and lavabos, consigned by 
Mme. Laurestine Julien, ‘“Sarrazin,” Vallon 
(Ardeche), and sold under the direction of 
Mme. Anna Guerin. Exhibition from Oct. 18. 

October 25 and 26, Thursday and Wednesday 
mornings and afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: On the premises of ‘“Burrwood.”” Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I., furniture and decorations 
from the estate of the late Walter Jennings. 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


A recent survey by educators and 
psychologists reveals that whereas 
children of educated and cultured 
parents have larger vocabularies, the 
children of the less privileged use 
words with a much keener under- 
standing of their exact meanings. 
This may be due to the difference 
between learning and knowledge, the 
first being second hand and the lat- 
ter an actual acquisition through 
personal experience. The child of 
privilege uses the abundance of 
words with which he has been pre- 
sented as carelessly as his donated 
toys, while the less favored young- 
ster uses the few he has acquired 
sparingly but in a definite effort at 
expressing his thoughts. 


That this difference goes for adults 
as well is overwhelmingly borne out 
by the wide acceptance among edu- 
cated and cultured people of the ut- 
terly preposterous notion that there 
is or can be such a thing as “ab- 
stract” painting or sculpture—disre- 
garding completely the dictionary, 
that holy writ of our one perfect ab- 
stract art, language, the art of 
thought concepts. How amazing it is 
when a professional writer not only 
fails to distinguish between the 
meaning of words but of syllables, 
confusing Ab with Ex. Abstract 
means “draw away from,” but ex-. 
tract is not a synonym by any man- 
ner of means, meaning “draw out 
of.” 


The fad for so-called abstract art 
originated with men who were scan- 
tily equipped as visual artists, poor 
painters and not scholars at all. No 
one expects a painter or sculptor to 
be a college graduate. There is less 
excuse for writers who attempt to 
boost this colossal fallacy, for, while 
no one should expect too much un- 
derstanding of art from a literary 
hack, one does have a right to de- 
mand of him a better understanding 
of the language in which he attempts 
to think and write. 
























Detroit’s Design for Living 
[Continued from page 11] 


steel knives, forks, spoons, of Danish 
manufacture. These pieces are as sim- 
ple and beautiful as many Indian and 
Egyptian designs. But there was much 
else to admire. Only one object an- 
noyed me and seemed at odds with the 
theme of sensible design, This was a 
very foolish-looking clock, the numerals 
of which were represented by round 
white balls stuck on the ends of wooden 
dowells. It was difficult to tell time by, 
and it looked as if it might fall apart 
if dusted. 

Two matters bothered me: One, a 
room, by Mr. Charles Eames, which, 
while handsome, seemed to me to con- 
tain a great many unlikely and un- 
necessary objects, such as a lamp made 
of thin dowells sticking burr-like from 
a center ball, with tiny flash-light bulbs 
glowing at the ends; and the other, 
a dining-arrangement in a room where 
a Calder Mobile is suspended almost 
immediately above one of the dining- 
chairs. A person rising suddenly from 


this chair would almost certainly strike 
his head, and he might very possibly 
become entangled in the wires and 
damage it beyond repair in his efforts 
to extricate himself. This would be a 
regrettable and needless destruction of 
art, and probably a scarring experi- 
ence to the unfortunate fellow who be- 
came enmeshed. 

In all other respects the show is, I’m 
sure, completely sensible and admir- 
able. It is highly successful too I should 
say, for the attendance, whenever the 
museum is open, is extremely good. 


A Modern Viewpoint 
[Continued from page 10] 


Dehn landscapes, also designed for the 
plates, hurts with exaggerated spot- 
tings. An ill-chosen, semi-abstract draw- 
ing of a nude by Modigliani suggests a 
rescued studio discard, is certainly un- 
fair to that artist and does not fit its 
plate, (i am told this is the most popu- 
lar design in the exhibit.) The several 
reproductions, by outstanding skill of 
hand, of complete paintings by Benton, 
Fiene, Gropper, Schreiber, Sample and 
others, transform the plate into a deco- 
rative object featuring a painting in 
miniature and can be enjoyed as such. 
The Dali design is here so common- 
place as to verge on the vulgar; the 
pretty flowers and fauns by Vertés are 
quite naturally popular favorites. As 
a whole the exhibit offers.a generous 
opportunity for personal choice — and 
for the extremes of critical comment. 


Cone Collection 
[Continued from page 9] 


Among the best known of the paintings 
are the large Blue Nude, the 1917 White 
Turban, the 1915 Pewter Jug and The 
Woman with the Anemones (1939). As 
Mrs. Breeskin recalls: 

“Miss Cone’s artistic interests were 
remarkably broad, but she was an in- 
dependent thinker with definite likes 
and dislikes of her own. She didn’t buy 
abstractions and surrealist pictures,” 


Dr. Claribel, even more strong-mind- 
ed than her sister, had grave doubts 
about Baltimore’s ability to appreciate 
modern art. She left her part of the 
collection to Miss Etta when she died in 
1929, but she stipulated in her will 
that Baltimore should eventually get 
the collection only if “the spirit of ap- 
preciation of modern art in Baltimore” 
improved before Miss Etta died. 


As the years piled up, as Mrs. 
Breeskin took over direction of the mu- 
seum, there were complaints that the 
museum placed undue stress on modern 
art. But Miss Etta didn’t complain. As 
Mrs. Breeskin recalls: 


“She always said that as long as the 
museum showed interest in contempo- 
rary art she would feel happy to leave 
the collection here instead of in New 
York.” And demurely, without mention- 
ing the carpers, Mrs. Breeskin added: 
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“I think everyone knows that we have 
always been interested in the art of our 
own time.”—A. B. 


Juliana Force Memorial 
[Continued from page 7] 


both sponsors of the studio, club and 
galleries, felt that their work was fin- 
ished and that they would retire from 
active service. As Mrs. Whitney had 
acquired over six hundred works of con- 
temporary art, which were better dis- 
played than stored, she decided to offer 
them to the Metropolitan Museum. Mrs. 
Force was delegated to offer the collec- 
tion to Dr. Edward Robinson, director 
of the Metropolitan, with the additional 
promise from Mrs. Whitney of endow- 
ing a wing to house them. This gen- 
erosity was never referred to as the 
collection was flatly refused. 

After this rebuttal, the Whitney Mu- 
seum was envisaged as Mrs. Force later 
expressed it as “an organization with 
the prestige which a museum invariably 
carries—an organization which would 
exhibit under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances native works of art.” Mrs. 
Whitney made one definite stipulation, 
that Mrs. Force should be its director. 
In this way there came into existence so 
important a feature of our art life that 
it is scarcely necessary to comment 
upon its activities. Into it Mrs. Force 
poured the dynamic energy, the warm 
sympathy with the artist and his work, 
as well as the almost uncanny intuition 
for worthwhile work that had distin- 
guished her previous service. She was 
never influenced by reputations or in- 
terested in anything but performance. 
Complementing her activities, Mrs. 
Whitney continued her services to 
American art. 

Aside from her museum duties, Mrs. 
Force played important roles in the art 
world as trustee and officer of many na- 
tional organizations, and in assisting 
the formation of the government’s first 
public recognition of the importance of 
the artist in the life of the community, 
the Public Works of Art Project. 

But her record as a brilliant execu- 
tive is only one side of the medal. Her 
personal magnetism accounts for much 
of her success. She was an unrivalled 
hostess—no one delighted in parties 
more than she did. Of her countless 
benefactions to needy artists there will 
never be any record, but they were 
continuous. While Mrs. Whitney pro- 
vided the funds to pay rents or send 
an artist to Europe for study, it was 
Mrs. Force who discovered the particu- 
lar exigency. The fact that she often 
realized that her efforts met with in- 
gratitude never seemed to damp .her 
enthusiasm. She never faltered in her 
devotion to the assistance of the artist 
to pursue his calling, with no considera- 
tion of the reward of his appreciation. 

In the handsome catalogue of this 
exhibition, the president, Mrs. Flora 
Whitney Miller, contributes a fine ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Force’s work for 
the Museum. Herman More, its director 
and Lloyd Goodrich, the associate di- 
rector, present a carefully prepared his- 
tory of all the Whitney activities in 
the field of art, while warm personal 
tributes are added from John Sloan, 
Alexander Brook, Guy Pene du Bois and 
Forbes Watson.—MaArGARET BREUNING. 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


World Art History 


“History of World Art” by Everard M. 
Upjohn, Paul 8S. Wingert and Jane Gus- 
ton Mahler. 1949. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 560 pp. of text and 654 
illustrations. $6.00. 


It takes something more than even 
thorough scholarship, infinite patience 
and finely-shapened discrimination to 
create a world history of art that is at 
once fresh and authoritative, sufficient- 
ly specialized for the student and suffi- 
ciently interesting reading for the lay- 
man. Which is why this new volume, 
written by three members of Columbia 
University’s art department, is a news- 
worthy publication. 

History of World Art, which concen- 
trates on the painting, sculpture and 
architecture of civilized peoples in Eu- 
rope, North America and Asia from the 
birth of history in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia to the present time, is a scholar- 
ly study which brings to its encyclo- 
paedic subject a maximum of attrac- 
tively presented information with a 
minimum of dusty observation and lan- 
guage. 

One of the most notable among the 
special features which make this vol- 
ume (the first of its kind to appear in 
many years) outstanding is the fact 
that architecture is given an amply 
proportionate share of attention. 

In addition to fresh or amplified ma- 
terial, a number of supplementary de- 
vices help the book keep its lively and 
un-textbook-like pace. First, there is 
the make-up which features clear type 
and running, essay-like chapters, with 
no footnotes and few subdivisions. Sec- 
ondly, all the illustrations are grouped 
together in the front of the book to 
form a pictorial art history that makes 
provocative study in itself. 


In its conventional aspects the book 
is also excellent. Devoting the body of 
the text to 22 separate chapters that 
chronologically trace the history of 
Western art from the earliest known 
Greek creations through classic art, 
Romanesque art, the various periods of 
Gothic art and the Renaissance; the 
Italian baroque; painting in Spain and 
the Low Countries; 17th and 18th cen- 
tury art styles; neo-classicism and ro- 
manticism, through to the international 
art efforts of the 20th century, gives 
the authors ample room to cover their 
subjects. The world history that is 
presented may be sometimes broader 


and freer of the supplementary details 
that expand other books of this kind, 
but it is one which is always adequate 
and usually far more than that. 

Chapters that offer unusual value in- 
clude those on American art, fuller and 
richer in detail than has been found in 
other comprehensive art texts. Nine and 
a half pages, for example, are devoted 
to the architecture of the first colonies 
and early republic alone, while ma- 
terial in a chapter called “The Growth 
of American Art” is an enlightening 
and comprehensive study of America’s 
building forms and her unique contribu- 
tion in the skyscraper. Less successful, 
perhaps because it is really impossible 
to write at this time, is the section de- 
voted to earlier and more recent Ameri- 
can painting. Some lapses include the 
sketchy treatment of such artists as 
Thomas Eakins and .Winslow Homer, 
whose watercolors and tremendous in- 
fluence are not once mentioned. Mary 
Cassatt is another American artist 
whose name does not appear in the text, 
although those of other artists of more 
controversial stature do. The great pop- 
ularity of the watercolor medium and 
the distinctive treatment it has received 
here is also ignored, as is the influence 
of the W.P.A. art project and the role 
it played in art education—part of the 
American painting scene that would 
not be missed in a world art history 
were not other aspects of American cul- 
ture so generously touched upon. 


Similarly, in the sections on Euro- 
pean painting fewer artists are men- 
tioned and those that are, often more 
briefly than in comparable other works, 
such as Helen Gardner’s classic achieve- 
ment, Art Through the Ages. 


But if the authors skimp, for reasons 
of clarity and compactness in some in- 
stances, their comprehensiveness can be 
welcomed in others, as in the chapters 
on Oriental art. Presented at the end 
of the book are more than 100 pages 
on Persian, Indian, Chinese and Japa- 
nese art (25% more text than is given 
to Oriental art in Miss Gardner’s work). 


Taken altogether, the History of 
World Art seems destined to become, 
as planned, a classic reference text that 
will beguile rather than awe the gen- 
eral reader. Displace such works as 
Miss Gardner’s, however, the book may 
not do, for hers remains the more com- 
prehensive work, covering all phases 
that this one does plus additional chap- 
ters on prehistoric art and the primi- 
tive arts of American Indians and of 
the inhabitants of Africa and Oceania. 
But within its well-defined limits — 
which are vast enough—the book is a 
superb achievement. 
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On the Material Side 


By Ralph Mayer 
The Status of the Field 


I GET LETTERS FROM PEOPLE, I get lots 
of them. From students, from painters 
of average reputation, and from our big 
names. Because I am a chemist whose 
specialty has been the technology of 
paints and painting, and an artist who 
like the majority has a predilection for 
correctness in material procedure, and 
also because I have had the temerity to 
write books and teach courses in the 
subject, they ask questions and consult 
me on points which are serious and 
vital to the execution of their pictures. 
However, few of these can be answered 
by batting back a ready solution to 
their problems, and although they tell 
me I help them greatly, sometimes my 
replies must in sincerity be tinged with 
a negative element because this par- 
ticular branch of the study of painting, 
namely the materials and methods for 
rational painting techniques is in its 
development, somewhat out of step with 
the times. 

This study is, of course, a vital part 
of the artists’ equipment, for the lon- 
gevity of his pictures (both color per- 
manence and structural stability) de- 
pends upon it, because it aids his man- 
ual control so that he can transmit his 
intentions to his canvas fluently and 
because it permits him to select the 
technique most appropriate to the style, 
nature or function of his work. 

In these articles I propose to go into 
various topics which relate to the ma- 
terial side of artists’ performances and 
to touch on those which seem to be 
of most timely interest, but before tak- 
ing up any of these I would like to 
make a general survey of the field to 
serve as a sort of background for what 
is coming and to help explain why we 
adopt various procedures and by what 
authority, and on what basis the ac- 
cepted rules and the opinions of tech- 
nologists are made. Sometimes painters 
wonder why there are so many gaps in 
our knowledge, and why it is sometimes 
difficult to answer a simple question, 
especially at a time when the level of 
our general technical accomplishment 
is so high. 

There are quite a few interesting 
points which relate to current condi- 
tions on which we can speculate, things 
that concern the choice and use of, and 
attitude toward various procedures, and 
I shall bring them out in future articles. 
We are basically in an excellent posi- 
tion to standardize and complete our 
fund of information on most techniques. 
Let us now take stock and list the as- 
sets we have, concluding the list with 
some remarks on our principal short- 
comings. 


Materials 


Most of our accepted painting tech- 
niques are basically ancient, traditional 
procedures, survivors of a time test that 
in some instances goes back beyond re- 
corded history. But the pigments, oils 
and other ingredients that go into our 
supplies are, for the most part, im- 
proved in quality and uniformity over 
the older ones, and so are the methods 
and controls used in compounding them. 
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Our list of pigments has been enriched 
from time to time and in the recent 
past we have admitted a new resin or 
two and a few other items. Acceptance 
of new materials has taken place very 
slowly and cautiously; right now sev- 
eral new materials in the industrial 
field await the opportunity to confirm 
them. 


The Past 


We have an extensive (although 
rather dusty) literature; by the middle 
of the 19th century, scholars and re- 
searchers established a well-document- 
ed history of painting materials, and 
by the 20th, most of the disputed points 
on old procedures had been fought out 
and ironed out to the satisfaction of 
most investigators. However, old legends 
and discarded theories die hard and oc- 
casionally, isolated material pops up 
and gets into circulation again after 
100 or 200 years of complex arguments. 
Artists should be more familiar with 
the story of the past, from sound and 
reliable sources. 


Manufacturers 


The American manufacturers of fin- 
ished artists materials, for the most 
part, can be relied on to,supply us with 
good products, made expertly and with 
the best of intentions in accordance with 
our prevailing standards and demands. 
(I speak only of top-grade lines—the 
use of second and third-grade materials 
is another story, which we will reserve 
for another .time.) They will follow 
along in adopting new developments as 
they are perfected and as the demand 
arises for them. Most of them employ 
chemical laboratory facilities which 
must be continually occupied with de- 
tails of production, maintenance of 
quality and such research as involves 
problems within their own walls. It is 
not within the individual manufacturer’s 
province to engage in new research for 
advancement of the artists’ field in gen- 
eral, except perhaps by contributing to 
the support of some organization set 
up for the purpose. 

To a great degree, artists’ supplies 
depend on superlative grades of raw 
materials, some of them products of 
ages of development, some of them 
available only from very limited sources. 
Today the manufacturer must scour a 
disrupted world to maintain stocks, 
must be more rigid than ever in con- 
trols, and must be alert to every de- 
tail of changing conditions. 


Research, Testing, Development 


In this department, our modern sys- 
tem has fallen down completely. Its 
almost complete neglect is the reason 
why the student or artist who wants 
to acquire the fundamentals of this 
craft or learn the details of more ad- 
vanced perfection finds it difficult to ex- 
change his doubts for the assurance and 
security necessary to carry on his crea- 
tive efforts freely. A large part of our 
accumulated knowledge must be ap- 
plied to the painting of pictures by the 
authority of opinion rather than by 
definite and positive facts gained by 
laboratory and practical work. It will 
not be possible to have a real body of 
information as to the behavior of our 
traditional and new materials, or the 

[Please turn to page 30] 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


3RD BIENNIAL NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF PRINTS OF PRINT CLUB OF AL- 
BANY. Dec. 1-29. Albany Institute of Art. 
Open to all printmakers. All print media. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards 
due Oct. 29. Work due Nov. 5. For fur- 
ther information write Alice Pauline Scha- 
fer, 33 Hawthorne Ave., Albany 3. 

Baltimore, Md. 


9TH ANNUAL PAINTING SHOW “LIFE IN 
BALTIMORE.” Peale Museum. Oct. 30-Dec. 
11. Open to all artists. Media: oils, water- 
colors, gouaches and drawings typifying 
the life, spirit and environment of Balti- 
more, Jury. Prizes total $400. Paintings 
due Oct. 14. For further information write 
to Peale Museum, Baltimore, Md 


Birmingham, Ala. 
10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. Feb. 
1-28. Gallery, Public Library. Open to all 
American artists. Media: transparent and 


opaque watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due Dec. 31. For further 
information write Miss Belle Comer, Sec’y, 


Watercolor Society of Alabama, 1114 South 
16th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 


17TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT 
ARTISTS, INC. Jan. 9-28. Open to all art- 
ists. Fee $5 for one oil, watercolor, draw- 
ing, pastel, or piece of sculpture, $1 for 
1 print, $2 for two. Application for mem- 
bership and dues due Nov. 12. For further 
information write Jessie G. Sherman, Sec., 
27 West Cedar St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill, 

39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CHI- 
CAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS. Findlay 
Art Galleries. Dec. 3-31. Media: Metul 


plate (intaglio) only. Open to all etchers 
in Europe and America. Fee for non-mem- 


bers $2. Entries due Oct. 17. Prizes total 
$225. For further information write Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers, Room 607, 185 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Newark, N. J. 
7TH OPEN NATIONAL COMPETITION EX- 
HIBIT. Nov. 6-26. Ross Art Galleries. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, and 
tempera. Prizes based on popular vote. En- 
try blanks due Nov. 2. For further infor- 
mation write Zachary C. Ross, Director, 
Ross Art Galleries, 807 Broad St., Newark 
ms 2 Oe 
New York, N. Y. 
11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN 
VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. Nov. 
11-28. Time & Life Bldg. Open to all hon- 
orably discharged Veterans, and to all 
Service Men and Women on duty or in 
hospitals. Oils, Water Color, Prints and 
Sculpture. Jury. Prizes. For further infor- 
mation write B. F. Morrow, 110 West 55th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 8TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Apr. 27-May 17. National 
Academy. Open to all artists. All media. 
Jury. Gold medals and cash prizes. Entry 
fee $3. Entry cards and entries due Apr. 
13. For further information write Ralph 
Fabri, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
GRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS AND 
WOODCUTTERS. Feb. Open to all artists. 
Media: Prints—Intaglio, Relief, Plano- 
graphic. Juries. Prizes. Entry fee. For fur- 
ther information write to The Society of 
American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers 
and Woodcutters, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

48TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIA- 
TURE PAINTERS. Oct. 20-Dec. 4. Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. Open 
to all artists. Size—within 8” x 10”. Fee $1 
to non-members. Entry cards due Oct. 3. 
Work due Oct. 11. Jury. Prizes. For fur- 
ther information write The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


24TH ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 
4-19. Arizona State Fair. All media. Entry 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art — 52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning 


afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october 3rd 
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CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 

DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN DICKEY, 
DR. RUTH RAY, WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM, 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS — INSTRUCTORS. 


692 MARGARITA AVE., 


AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO 


MONTY 
LEWIS 


DIRECTOR 








WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Sie oa Bees ASN ee te Saat a | 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL & 
— 


CORONADO, CALIF. 7“ 


San Diege 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. 


P. ©. Box 953 





Orren R. Louden, Director 


*‘Approved for Veterans'’ pti 





ANNUAL 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


15TH ANNUAL 


ANNUAL 











cards due Oct. 19. Work due Oct. 24. Jury. 
Prizes. For further information write Al- 
fred Knight, Chairman, Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, Arizona State Fair Commission, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Springfield, Mass. 
NON-JURY EXHIBITION. Nov. 
20-Dec. 10. George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Museum. Open to Museum members. 
Membership dues $4.00. Work due Nov. 15. 
For further information write Ralph E. 
Burnham, 38 Arch St., Springfield 7, Mass. 


31ST ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION. Feb. 5- 


26. George Walter Vincent Smith Museum. 
Open to Museum members. Membership 
dues $4.00. Media: oils, watercolors, prints, 
sculpture and crafts. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Jan. 25. For further information write 
Ralph E. Burnham, 38 Arch St., Spring- 
field 7, Mass. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Baton Rouge, La. 


LOUISIANA AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SALON AND COMPETITION. Jan. 3-29. 
Art Commission Galleries. Open to Loui- 
siana amateur photographers. Black and 


white prints. Jury. Entry cards available 
Sept. For further information write Jay 
R. Broussard, Director, Louisiana Art 
Commission, Old State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge 10, Louisiana, 


Dayton, Ohio 


OHIO PRINTMAKERS. Nov. at Dayton Art 


Institute, travelling through Oct., 1950. 
Open to residents or former residents of 
Ohio working in graphic arts. Jury. Pur- 
chase awards total $75. Work due Oct. 28. 
For further information and entry blanks 
write Mildred Raffel, Dayton Art Institute, 
Dayton 5, Ohio. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4TH ANNUAL PRINT EXHIBITION OF 


FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART. Nov. 
7-27. Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Open to 
all Michigan artists. Entry fee $50. En- 
try blanks due Oct. 19, work due Oct. 26. 
Jury. Prizes. For further information write 
Print Exhibition, Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
lery, 230 Fulton St., E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


El Paso, Tex. 

SUN CARNIVAL 
FINE ARTS EXHIBIT. Dec. 29-Jan. 2. 
Open to residents of the territory repre- 
sented by Sun Princesses. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, pastel, drawing. Fee $1. Entry 
ecards due Dec. 1. Work due Dec. 19. For 
further information write Sun Carnival 
Fine Arts Committee, Norman Studio, 105 
Fifth Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


Houston, Tex. 


11TH ANNUAL TEXAS EXHIBITION OF 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. San An- 
tonio, Houston and Dallas. Open to resi- 
dents of Texas. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
Oct. 19 at Museum of Fine Arts of Hous- 
ton. For further information write Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts of Houston, Houston 5, 
Texas. 


Madison, Wisc. 


WISCONSIN SALON OF 
ART. Nov. 3-Dec. 4. University of Wis- 
consin. Open to artists having three years 
of residence in Wisconsin, including the 
past year, or ten years previous residence 
in Wisconsin or to students attending Wis- 
consin art schools. All media. Jury. Prizes. 
No entry free. Entry cards due Oct. 15. 
Entries due Oct. 27. For further informa- 
tion write Gallery Committee of the Me- 
morial Union, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 


Manchester, N. H. 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE ART ASSOCIATION. Nov.- 
Jan. Travelling. Open to all residents (two 
months or more) or natives of New Hamp- 
shire whose work has passed the member- 


ship jury. Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester in Nov., Carpenter Gallery of Art, 
Hanover, Dec., and University of N. H. 


Gallery, Durham, Jan. For further infor- 
mation write Mr. Omer Lasonde, 269 Han- 
over St., Manchester, N. H 


Masuliton, Ohio 


14TH ANNUAL NOVF.MBER SHOW. Nov. 
1-Dec. 1. The Massiilon Museum. Open to 
present and former Ohio residents, All 
media. Jury. Purchase awards. No entry 
fee. Work due Oct. 29. For further infor- 
mation write The Massillon Museum, Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. 


Norfolk, Va. 


8TH ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY VIR- 
GINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL 
AND WATER COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 
5-26. Museum of Arts & Sciences. Open to 
artists born in Virginia or North Carolina, 
resident in Virginia or North Carolina. 
Oil and Watercolors. Jury. Prizes total 
$350. Entry cards due Jan. 23. Work re- 
ceived Jan. 16-23. For further information 
write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 707 Stockley Gar- 
dens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7, Va. 
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CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerly the Cleveland School of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


THE institute of design 


SPRING TERM starts FEBRUARY 13 
DEGREE COURSES IN: 


ARCHITECTURE | PRODUCT DESIGN 
PHOTOGRAPHY | VISUAL DESIGN 


SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, III 







The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
tural Drawing and Fashion Illustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


and School of Design 


Complete professional instruction in all branches 
fine and applied arts—38 studios—3 new build- 
ings—50 top ranking instructors—latest equipment— 
dormitories—day, night and summer. 12 acre cam- 
pus. Catalog on request. 


Dept. 14—4415 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lithograph stones—rented and print 


PAINTING CLASSES 
MORNINGS - EVENINGS 


> SPECIAL SATURDAY 


WATERCOLOR GROUP 
STUDIO 1008 
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School of Design for Women 


105th YEAR. Textile design, 


CARNEGIE HALL @ N. Y. C. 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 


ion design, fashion illustration, 


i ww Ss T IT UTE painting, interior decoration. 


rafts. Diploma and degree 


courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 
° F ; 1326 N. Broad Street, 


Phila. 21, Pa. 








YOU... 


can increase your 
art material sales 


oss 


you advertise your prod- 
ucts consistently in The 
ART DIGEST art materi- 
al columns. Maximum 
coverage for minimum 


cost. Used in all impor- 
tant art schools for sup- 
plementary reading. 
Send your message to 
these artists and stu- 


dents NOW. 


For information write 
Advertising Department 


The ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th Street 
New York 22, New York 


October 1, 1949 
















Pella, Iowa 

2ND ANNUAL PELLA AND VICINITY EX- 
HIBITION. March 1-15. Central College. 
Open to residents of Iowa or Missouri for- 
merly or presently living within 100 miles 
of Pella. All media. Entry fee $.50. Prizes. 
Work due Feb. 15. For further information 
write John Wesle, Director, Central Col- 
lege Galleries, Pella, Iowa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


24TH ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 
4-13. Arizona State Fair. Open to artists 
of Ariz. Entry cards due Oct. 19. Work 
due Oct. 24. For further information write 
Alfred Knight, Chairman, Fine Arts Dept., 
Arizona State Fair Commission, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


5TH ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW. 
Traveling Show sponsored by Art Center 
Association of Sioux City. Open to anyone 
who votes in Iowa. First purchase prize 
$100. Second prize $50. Paintings due Oct. 
15. For further information write Freda I. 
Heilman, Art Center Association of Sioux 
City, 613 Pierce Street, Sioux City 15, Iowa. 


Topeka, Kansas 


CIRCULATING BLACK AND WHITE 
PRINT SHOW. To June 1. Open to resi- 
dents or former residents of Kansas. Me- 
dia: any black and white print. Jury. 
Prize. Entry fee $1.00. Work due Oct. 15. 
For further information write John F. 
Helm, Jr., Director of Kansas State Fed- 
eration of Art, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Topeka, Kansas 


38RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTING BY ARTISTS OF THE MIS- 
SOURI VALLEY. Nov. 16-Dec. 16. Mul- 
vane Art Museum. Open to residents of 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Media: oil. Jury. Prizes total $700. Entry 
ecards due Oct. 21. Work due Oct. 29. For 
further information write Mrs. John H. 
Hope, Secretary, Mulvane Art Museum, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WEST- 
CHESTER ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD. 
Nov. 14-21. Open to residents of West- 
chester County. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, graphics and crafts. Prizes. En- 
try fee $3 for non-members. Entry cards 
due Nov. 1. Work due at County Center, 
White Plains, N. Y. Nov. 10 from 11:00 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M. For further information 
write Miss Vivian O. Wills, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Westchester Arts and Crafts 
Guild, Room 242, County Office Building, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


15TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 
1-31, 1950. Butler Art Institute. Open to 
present and former residents of Ohio. 
Penna., Va., W. Va., Mich., Ind. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes total $1,100. 
Entry fee $1. Work due Dec. 11. For fur- 
ther information write Secretary, Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown c 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, N. Y. 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. $1,500 a year stipend. Open 
to citizens of the U. S. and British Com- 
monwealth who on June 1, 1949 were not 
more than 30 years old and who then 
worked for not less than four years in art 
schools. To be submitted to jury: a group 
of work which represents ability, in what- 
ever medium, in the direction of mural 
painting. Application blanks and outline of 
proposed work due Nov. 4. Work due Dec. 
5. For further information write Edwin 
Austin Abbey Memorial Scholarships, c/o 
Mr. Edward Hendry, 3 East 89th St., New 
York City 28. 


Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
CONSERVATION POSTER CONTEST. 
Prizes up to $250. Open to students from 
7th to 9th grade, in Group 1 and all high 
school students in Group 2. Subject of 
poster—Soil and Water—and Their Prod- 
ucts. Entries due Jan. 10. For further in- 
formation write National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Albers and Bouché in Cincinnati 

Painting workshops conducted by Jo- 
sef Albers and Louis Bouché for ad- 
vanced students have been announced 
by the Art Academy of Cincinnati. 
Each workshop will last six weeks. 
Albers, one of the original Bauhaus 
group, will begin his work as guest 
artist Oct. 10 and Bouché, American 
genre painter, will begin teaching in 
late March. 











Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 


illustration. 


Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 


Los Angeles 5, California 
SCHOOL 


LAYTON oF art 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Winter, Fall, Summer terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 5109, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER SESSION 
LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 
ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
Classes in drawing, painting, basic design, 
sculpture and graphic arts 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
School of 


RINGELIN Art 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of out- 
standin; artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Suushine.’’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, r LOR é DA 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


CH OUINARD 





Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 

cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 

classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 


25 East Jackson Bivd., 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Dept. 9109, Chicago 4, III. 





Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 


Box 891 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertising Arts. 
Day and evening courses. Part-time and full-time. 
Faculty of 36 famous artists. G.I. Approval. Write 
for Catalogue ‘‘D.’’ Augustus Peck, Supervisor of 
The School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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Taos, New Mexico 








= the School for 
Art Studies 


250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 Se-4-9518 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 


Enroll now for Fall and Winter 
classes in... 


Fine Arts 
@ PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ GRAPHICS 
Commercial Art 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ ILLUSTRATION 
@ LAYOUT 
@ DESIGN 


Saturday Teen-Age Class 
Catalog upon request 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


PAINTING 4 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


WU 


Fall Term @ October 3 


JOSE de CREEFT 


December thru April 


STATE BLOT O'HARA 


OF a W. PALM BEACH, FLA. 
WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING & PAINTING 
OUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS NEAR N. Y. 
STUDIO CLASSES ¢ LIFE CLASSES 


Sth STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRomercy 5-7159 


ART SCHOOL CAREER 


Drawing - Painting - Illustration 
Advertising Art ~- Fashion - Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Spring term Feb. 6th. 

Write or telephone: 


MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 
——————— Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


PS | 


SCHOOL of CREATIVE PAINTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
222 W.23rdSt.,N.Y.11 ¢ CHelsea3-3700 


Keep your friends informed on the 
news of the art world with a subscrip- 
tion to ArT Dicest—$4. 
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The Material Side 
[Continued from page 27] 


evaluation of our supplies, until we 
have a planned program of modern 
technical work, operated either by in- 
dividual organizations working coop- 
eratively or by a central agency estab- 
lished for the purpose. 


The museums do much excellent re- 
search on old and new projects; al- 
though none of it is planned for the 
benefit of the practicing painter we 
have gleaned a few useful points from 
it. The industrial paint field has al- 
ways maintained a well-financed re- 
search program. Not any of it is point- 
ed toward artists purposes, still most 
of what we know about modern prod- 
ucts and much of our data on tradi- 
tional materials have been extracted 
from it. But scarcely a penny has been 
spent directly for the benefit of the 
practicing artists to give him some- 
thing to replace the old apprentice sys- 
tem, The only modern work that has 
been done in this direction has been con- 
fined to a few sporadic and isolated 
projects, mostly in Europe. 

An important beginning of one phase 
of it is the Commercial Standard C.S. 
98-42 for Artists Oil Paints by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in 1942. 
This specification establishes minimum 
standards of excellence and follows a 
procedure which is widely used in 
dozens of production fields in America. 
Among the notes of its sponsor, the 
Paint Testing and Research Laboratory 
of the Massachusetts Art Project, 
W.P.A., is the following: “The stand- 
ard does not attempt to define or to 
guarantee the production of perfect 
paints because such paints have never 
existed and no one could recognize 
them if they had. There is general 
agreement, based on experience gained 
from centuries of use, that certain in- 
gredients used in paints are good and 
permanent, that some are acceptable 
within limitations, and that others are 
bad. There is much disagreement, how- 
ever, among authorities about a great 
many paint materials because their ap- 
plication has not been sufficiently stud- 
ied; for these, judgment will have to 
be reserved until reliable data are 
produced.” 


Whether we must look ahead to new 
materials, return to those of past ages 
or regulate and control the applica- 
tion of our own, we will need actual 
facts systematically established by im- 
partial, trained personnel to give us 
our answers. At present the outlook is 
hopeful, for there has been a great 
deal of interest in the matter, and I 
for one, believe that before long sig- 
nificant progress will be made in this 
direction. 


Negro Life Mural to Be Unveiled 


A mural depicting the history of the 
Negro in California was unveiled last 
month at the opening of the Golden 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company’s 
new building in Los Angeles, California. 
The mural is the work of Charles Al- 
ston, who painted the period from 1527 
to 1840 and Professor Hale Woodruff, 
of New York University, who did the 
period from the mid-19th Century to 
the present. 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Saturday Morning Classes 
for people of all ages. 


WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
nummumunmmammmemmmnmen: SE ORK 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Winter term: 
Jan. 23 to May 26. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 


Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway 


N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


G.1. APPROVED. WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD 
AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


CATAN-ROSE 
INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 


Post-Secondary 3-4 Year Certificate Courses. 
September entrance in Fine Arts, Illustration, Fashion, 
Advertising, Textile and Interior Design. ACADEMY short 
courses for Beginners, Advanced. G.1. Approved. Credits. 
Day, Evening, Saturdays. 

72-72 112th STREET, 


FOREST HILLS, L. I. 
(CY Bik. from Sutway) 


BO. 3-1962 


ss serook OF PAINTING 
ASOTA, FLA. 


erry Farnsworth 


pay large —= building on Siesta Key on the water. 
for Veteran Training 
eum JANUARY 2nd to MAY ist 
Write for cireslar: FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route 4, Sarasota, Fla. 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Dress Design « Fashion 

[/ \lustration « Interior 

Decoration + Cartooning 

Art Essentials « Commercial Art 

Wlustration « Drawing « Painting. 

Day, Eve., Set. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 

18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINGIS 


Study ART in MIAMI 
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TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2100 W. Flagler St. Miami, Fia. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


The Art Digest 
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HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


: . AVERY MEMORIAL 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
- COMMERCIAL ART 


ae CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST bg 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Conn. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


: i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts 
Advertising and Costume Design. Interior Dewn 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 

















$..6-@ 4.0.7-@.8@ 8 
MODELING, CARVING, CASTING 


DRAW iI.N G 
SCHOOL UNDER DIRECTION OF 
NAT CHOATE, a.n.a., N.S.5. 
WRITE INQUIRIES 


CHOATE SCULPTURE SCHOOL 


96 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3 


DRAWING 

PAINTING 
COMMERCIAL 
ARTS - CRAFTS 
October thra May— 
week, month or term 
Edward Leonard, Director 


ARTISTS GUILD : Venice 1, Florida 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion il- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
lustration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Cataldg. 
Broad & Pine Strecsts, Phila. 2, Pa. 


CORCORAN 


PCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
Credit G. 1. Ap 


Write for Catalogue 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses In 
Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Desiga, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 
44 KN. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 












College proved 







ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 


gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 


) 


Fall term registration: Sept. 19, 1949 
For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Commercial and Fine Arts 
* REGISTER NOW 
for Fall courses, day and evening 
VETERANS AND BEGINNERS ACCEPTED 
while vacancies last 
catalog on request 
321 WEST 56th ST., NEW YORK 








PL. 7-0064 





October 1, 1949 





Art Schools 


JUST AS THIS ISSUE goes to press art 
schools all over the country are begin- 
ning to open their doors to a near rec- 
ord enrollment. As students begin to 
flock to studios and classes, 10 o’clock 
scholars may still be looking for the 
right school, and far-sighted high school 
seniors are looking ahead to next fall 
when they will be ready to enroll in a 
college-level art school. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts School is the oldest art school 
in the United States, dating its exis- 
tence from 1791. It caters solely to the 
needs of full-time students in contrast 
to amateur artists, although evening 
classes are provided for students who 
must earn their livelihood during day- 
time hours. As far as this year goes, 
enrollment is about complete with ap- 
proximately 300 students from nearly 
every state in the Union besides Canada, 
China, Germany, Italy and Norway al- 
ready hard at work in the studios. 
Familiar faces among the faculty in- 
clude Daniel Garber, George Harding 
and Roy C. Nuse. The competitive side 
of the art world has always been fa- 
miliar to Academy students through the 
many important prizes available to out- 
standing students both during and at 
the end of the school year. This year 
an added incentive to excel will be pre- 
sent in the form of three former stu- 
dents who have been added to the fac- 
ulty. They are Charles Rudy in the 
sculpture department, Walter Stuemp- 
fig, who will teach composition and 
give general criticism, and Jack Book- 
binder, who will lecture on the history 
of art. The Academy also provides sev- 
eral traveling scholarships, through 
which students have been traveling and 
working in Peru, the Virgin Islands, 
Canada, Japan and Europe this past 
summer. Exhibitions of advanced stu- 
dents’ work are held at _ intervals 
throughout the year. 


For those who prefer the experi- 
mental to the traditional, the small 
Black Mountain College offers an in- 
teresting academic experience. Courses 
here include regular academic subjects, 
many art courses, and workshops in 
various crafts as well, besides such prac- 
tical tasks as maintenance improve- 
ment and development of the grounds, 
equipment and buildings. No subjects 
are compulsory and students are en- 
couraged to sample, experiment and ex- 
plore in all the fields of study. The art 
courses are under the direction of War- 
ren Jennerjahn. 


Again on the more conservative side 
is the Corcoran School of Art in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Washington is as soothing 
artistically as it is hectic politically. 
The Corcoran School is in the same 
building as the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
and of course it is within easy reach 
of such important museums as the Na- 
tional Gallery, The Phillips Gallery, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Library of 
Congress and others. The instruction, 
by Richard Lahey, Heinz Warneke, Eu- 
gen Weisz and eight other competent 
teachers, emphasizes a strong founda- 
tion in fundamentals, on the sound 
theory that once the student can effec- 
tively handle his materials, it’s up to 
him to add the personal expression and 
vitality —P. L. 





COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 

Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 





MAXWELL 


STARR 


SCHOOL OF 


ART 


THE 


Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Individual Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


© Portrait e Still Life 
© Painting © Life - Color 


© Landscape @ Composition 
© Ilustrotion © Sculpture 
Catalog ‘“‘AD’’ Day @ Eve. @ Sat. 
ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 





INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Adver- 
tising Arts, Teacher 
Training. Degrees, B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 3, IMinoix, Box 2 





MIAMI ART SCHOOL 
Fine and Commercial Art, Interior 
Design, Fashion Illustration. 1-, 
2-year courses. Solid, sound in- 
struction. Prepare now for dis- 
tinguished career. Approved for 
Veteran training.. 





Write Byron Newton. Director, 
1822-D Biscayne Boulevard, 
Miami 36, Fla. 





CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 





58 West 57 St., N. Y. 19 CO. 5-8708 
BUTERA Fine ants 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON ‘15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 





FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 26 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Cataleg AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 
*126 MASS. AVE af BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 





ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


*& QUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


CaS ao 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 





905 EAST Pine STREET SEATTLE 22 
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eee DELTA | 
for any medium. 


Ask your art dealer to 
show the DELTA line. 


NOW AVAIL- 
ABLE: Delite 
catalog. 
Send 15¢ for 
mailing. 








(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
+L Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEFHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 
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Now for American Art Week 


This promises to be, as for many 
years, the National event of the year. 
Supplemented by many other organiza- 
tions who are finding a great interest 
and benefit in their participations. 

Governors, mayors and others are 
proclaiming it and business organiza- 
tions are discovering its usefulness and 
joining up in greater numbers. News- 
papers, inspired by the unbelievable art 
editions of the Peninsula-Herald of 
Monterey, Calif., produced by our own 
James G. Merbs, are awakening to this 
new and popular innovation. It was to 
Mr. Merbs the League gave its Honor 
Roll Scroll at its Dinner in April for 
his great contributions. 


National Groups Join Us 


The National League of American 
Pen Women has endorsed American Art 
Week and as a special co-operation will 
conduct a 500-word essay contest on 
“How Art Enriches our Practical Life.” 

Kappa Pi National Honorary Art 
Fraternity, with its Chapters in more 
than sixty Universities and Colleges 
over the country, also is conducting a 
contest, the subject being, “Why I 
should Like to Own a Work of Art.” 
The Whitaker watercolor is the prize 
for the lucky winner of this contest. 

Both Kappa Pi and the National 
League of American Pen Women are 
giving full details and publicity of these 
events in their own publications. 


Pennsylvania Active 


Miss Kathryn Lohr, State Director of 
American Art Week for Pennsylvania, 
is organizing a Chapter with their own 
Board of Directors, officers, etcetera. 
They announce the support of the State 
Art Department and 100% backing of 
the Pennsylvania Art School Teachers. 

The prize painting by Bertus Pie- 
teresz which Pennsylvania won last 
year is now hanging in the permanent 
collection of the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Prize by Percy Leason 

Our distinguished Board member, Mr. 
Leason has given one of his oil paint- 
ings, 16 x 20 inches, for one of our Art 
Week prizes this year. It is titled Ma- 
rine Base, Westport, Lake Champlaine. 
A reproduction of this painting will 
appear in our next issue. 


How Art Is Spread 

With the long and splendid support 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the telling campaign by 
Kappa Pi last year, and now The Na- 





tional League of Pen Women coming 
into the line, art will have a great im- 
petus this year, and right where it is 
sure to do the most good. Among the 
club women, in the colleges and uni- 
versities, and with the writers and book 
makers, art is going to have a: great 
urge. The National League of Pen Wo- 
men extends in every State and has a 
roster of over 3,000 members. About 
650 of these members are artists and 
have had to submit their work to a Na- 
tional Board and tell of their training, 
affiliations etcetera, in order to be ac- 
cepted. We are fortunate to have this 
National group as an ally in our Ameri- 
can Art Week promotion. One cannot 
go into any of our large universities 
and colleges without seeing Kappa Pi 
prominently blazoned. on .the builetin 
boards. 


More Backing 


Our State Chairman for Florida, Mrs. 
Myrtle Taylor Bradford, is active in 
putting on a State-wide drive for 


Old Willow, this splendid lithograph by 
one of the country’s very topmost au- 
thorities, Stow Wengenroth, is 12 by 15 
inches, with mat 18 by 22 inches. Mr. 
Wengenroth, one of our younger artists. 
has achieved an enviable place in Amer- 
ican art. He is on the Board of the 
League, prominent in Salmagundi Club 
and other art groups. Winner of many 
prizes, his work is hung in many mu- 
seums over the country. So the League 
is proud to be able to offer this prize 
for start participation in American Art 
Week which will take place in Nov. 
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American Art Week. Inspired by winning first place in our 
Honor Roll last year and with their name engraved on the 
League’s silver Honor Roll Cup, things are moving in our 
southwest section of the country. , 

We have previously chronicled the many unbelievable 
accomplishments, and the art museums and groups through- 
out the State which are busily at work to make American 
Art Week even greater than last year. The millions of 
dollars which the art-minded people of Florida have con- 
tributed to the museums for the advancement of art is surely 
an inspiration for the rest of the country. Miami has started 
a new library with an auditorium where it is contemplated 
to have many art programs. 

Prominent in this are the West Palm Beach Art League, 
the Norton Gallery and School, and the St. Augustine Art 
Association, and we shall have with us many of the other 
museums and groups. 


Here and There 


The Art Center of Evanston, Ill., is up and coming and 
having a carnival. The Octorara Art Association of Oxford, 
Penn., is getting busy. The return of Miss Elizabeth DeBruyn 
of Spring Lake is happy news. She will be Regional Chair- 
man of Grand Haven, Muskegan, Grand Rapids and Spring 
Lake. 

Mrs. Anderson of Iowa will be missed, as will Mr. J. G. 
Merbs whose health will not permit his former and telling 
activities. We welcome Mrs. Lillian Card of Bridgeport, 
Conn., who has resumed the State Directorship for American 
Art Week after the resignation of Miss Wilmot. 


Reports 


The dead-line for receiving reports is the last of February, 
1950. They should be addressed to Wilford S. Conrow, c/o 
Jerry Nelson, Asst. Supt., Stage Entrance, Carnegie Hall, 
155 West 56th Street, New York City. 

The report books will be judged on the point system. A 
representative return of the post cards sent out to workers 
for their votes gives us the unanimous answer in favor with 
the system used this year. Additional remarks and sugges- 
tions will be given over to the 1944 Jury. These should be 
helpful. 

Announcements of’ the prizes will be given at the Annual 
Dinner Meeting in April, 1950. 


Art on Wheels 


An interesting innovation called the “Carnival Caravan” 
seems the answer to a prayer for carrying art, music, the 
theatre and books and, incidentally, amusement to our coun- 
try communities. 

Briefly, the Carnival Caravan appears much like other 
carnivals except—and here’s the grand part of it—except, 
instead of Ferris wheels and roller coasters and such, this 
caravan has a modicum of entertainment brought to the 
country community with an art gallery, a music hall, book 
shop, and with a pancake store‘ and sweet shop and such 
other things as will fill any appetite. 


Of course it is the art and book displays which hold our: 


prime interest and this display is featured in the way to 
inspire creative thinking and an appreciation of art and 


books. Local artists and students come to paint, make post- | 


ers, study architecture and designing. 


The art gallery in Miss Chapin’s expanded project will 


show paintings, drawings and examples of drafts, architec- 
tural and industrial arts. There will be demonstrations, 
story telling, lectures and displays. We are stressing this 
side of the project which, primarily, is aimed at the young- 
sters, but here is one place where it will be difficult to keep 
oldsters away. 


The success of this carnival rather insures the plan to- 


finance several Caravans to tour the country, to put art, 
music, books and the theatre on wheels—a non-profit enter- 
prise to give our children and their parents entertainment 
which shall be instructive and inspiring. Many such dreams 
come from our small town folks. Miss Chapin is one of these. 
Her home town is Wellsville, New York.—ALBErRT T. REID. 


Immeasurable Sympathy 


We ask our fellow-members to understand with gracious 
forbearance if your National Vice-President has not replied 
promptly to some of the inquiries that have come to him 
during the past ten days. The accidental death of his only 
grandson in an automobile accident on September 15th was 
a tragic blow. On your behalf and ours, we send immeasur- 
able sympathy to Mr. Reid. ; 

—WILForD S. Conrow, National Secretary. 


October 1, 1949 
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This Offer is on 

New Sargent Brushes 

that will Sell at Their Regular Prices 
After November 30th 


The savings on world-famous brushes by Sargent has 
prompted many professionals and students to “stock 
up” on the brushes they need. A complete selection 
of Sargent brushes at a 20% discount is still avail- 
able at your Sargent dealer until November 30th. 
After that time, regular prices will prevail. Your dealer 
will be glad to show you the complete Sargent line. 


Artists’ Oil Color Brushes 
OBS — “Fine Arts” White Bristle Brushes — The very best 
quality white bristle with a permanent curved-in shape 
for sharp edges. Seamless nickeled ferrules secured to 
long, clear lacquered handles. Large English Sizes. 


OBI — “‘Inness” White Bristle Brushes — A popularly priced 
quality brush for the exacting professional. Extremely 
resilient with seamless ferrules set in long orange hard- 
wood handles. Large English Sizes. 

OSS—Red Sable Artists’ Oil Brushes—Finest red sable hair 


set in seamless nickeled ferrules Long, polished orange 
hardwood handles. 


Artists’ Water Color Brushes 
WSS — “Fine Arts" Finest Red Sable Water Color Brushes 
(Round) — Has a needle point which will last the life 
of the brush. Made with the finest red sable hair obtain- 
able. Large English Sizes. 

WSH — “Homer” Pure Red Sable Water Color Brushes (Round) 
— Made of exceptional quality pure red sable. Seamless 
polished aluminum ferrules, black hardwood handles 
English Sizes. 
Visit your dealer 
today for your 
supply of New 
Sargent Brushes 


See the complete line of Hi-Test Oil and Water Colors by Sargent 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Sargent materials, 
write us for name of your nearest Sargent dealer. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


SARGENT BUILDING 
5601 Ist AVE., B'KLYN 20, N.Y. 


















American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
Sargent Building, 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


Please send me name and address of nearest Sargent dealer, 
WR ot rk Sees, 6 eee 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art Oct. 4- 
16: Ruth M. Hutchins; Oct. 7-30: 
American Provincial Paintings. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Georgia Museum of Fine Arts To 
Oct. 15: “Oil’’—paintings, water- 
colors and drawings. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art Oct. 2-16: 
Fourth Annual Southeastern Ex- 
hibition. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art From Oct. 1: Omar 
Carrington, Sidney Levyne, Andree 
Roullion; “Popular Painters of 
Haiti’; From Oct. 7: Selec’ions 
from the Cone Collection. 

Walters Art Gallery Oct. 1-23: Re- 
cent Accessions: Ancient. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Belvedere Gallery Oct.: Drawings. 
paintings & sculpture. 

Brown Gallery Oct. 3-22: Cady Wells. 

Doll & Richards Oct.; Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Oct. 22: 
Exhibition by Members of the 
Guild. 

Holman's Print Shop Oct.: Prints, 
Maps, Americana. 

Institute of Contemporary Arts From 
Oct. 7: Lionel Feininger, Jacques 
Villon. 

Museum of Fine Arts From Oct, 5: 
Gilded Statue of San Ludovico by 
Donatello. 

Public Library Oct. 1-31: Exhibi- 
tion of French Prints. 

Smith Gallery Oct. 3-28: Lois Bart- 
lett Tracy. 

Vose Galleries O-? : 
American Paintings. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Oct. 7-30: Al- 
bright Art School Faculty Show: 
Oct. 2-23: Buffalo Society of Art- 
iste. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Oct.: 
England. 

Germanic Museum 7o Nov. 8: Ger- 
man & Swiss Art Contemporary 
with Goethe. 

M.I.T. To Oct. 14: Photographs 
from Library of Congress. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Oct.: European Snuff 
Bowes; Miniature Rooms. 

AAA To Oct. 13: William 8. Schwartz. 

Chicago Galleries Association Orc*.: 
Frederic Mizen, Adolph Heinze, Er- 
nest Melchert. 

Little Gallery Oct.: Paintings by 
John De Rosa. 

Frank J. Oehlschlaeger Oct.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Public Library Oct.: Industrial De- 

sign by Dave Chapman. 

Well-of-the-Sea Gallery Oct.: John 
E. Walley. Myron Kozman. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum From Oct. 4: Exrhibi- 
tion of Musical Instruments. 

Taft Museum T7o Oct. 23: Repro- 
ductions of Old Textiles by Scala- 
mandré. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Oct. 30: Exhibi- 
tion of Lace. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Oct.: Drawings hy 
Rico Lebrun; “Jewelers Art of the 
Navaho and Puebdlo.” 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Oct. 8-Nov. 7: 
“The Gothic North.” 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct. 8-30: 
20th Century European Paintings 
from Winterbotham Collection; da 
Vinci Exhibition. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Oct.: 1.B.M. Period 
Rooms. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts 7o Oct. 20: Paul 
Klee—Paintings, drawings & prints; 
Oct. 4-30: Art of Palestinian Chil- 
dren. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Museum Oct. 2-31: 8th 
Northeastern Wisconsin Art An- 
nual, 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Oct. 9: 
New Directions in Printmaking. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute To Nov. 
138: Prints and Drawings; New Ac- 
quisitions. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute From Oct. 2: William 


Contemporary 


18th Century 
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Boswell; From Oct. 9: Drawings 
by Pavel Tchelichew; Drawings 
from Whitney Annual; Robert 
Bailey. 

Nelson Gallery Oct. 1-23: Cuban 
Watercolors, Folk Ar’s of the South 
American Highlands. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

AAA Act.: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 

County Museum Oct.: California 
Centennials Exhibition of Art. 
Cowie Galleries Oct.: Oils by Iver 
Rose. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Oct.: Contem- 
porary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Oct.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Stendahl Galleries Oc*.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Oct.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Oct. 6: Draw- 
ings by Archipenko. 

Frances Webb Galleries Oct.; Con- 
temporary American Painting. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
J. RB. Sreed Art Museum Oct. 5-26: 
1949 Corcoran Biennial. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Oct. 8-Nov. 6: Monet 
and the Beginnings of Impression- 
ism. 

MIAMI, FLA. 

Terry Art Institute Oct.: “Three 
Unknowns.” Charles Dugger, James 
Pietro. Gloria Iririn. 

MITNNFAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To O-t. 16; Clar- 
ence H. Carter; From Oct. 1° Sur- 
vey of Prints. 

Walker Art Center To Oct. 16: Al- 
fred H. Maurer Retrospective; To 
Nov. 13: Made in Minnesota. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Gallery From Oct. 
8° The Smibert Tradition. 

NEW ORLEANS. LA. 

Arts and Crafts Gallery To Oct. 15: 
Paul Ninas. 

Delgado Museum Oct. 2-26: “49 
French Paintings, 1949°’; Contem- 
porary American Painiings. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum T7o Oct. 16: The 
Tibetan Collection; Ward Family 
Portraits; From Oct. 12: Arts of 
Peru. 

NORFOLE, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences Ort. 2- 
80: Prints from Museum Collec- 
tion; From Oct. 9: Oils by Mem- 
bers of the Norfolk Art Corner. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center To Oct. 15: Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica Collection. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Oct. 13: Russell 
Cowles, Richard Haines. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy Oct. 4-16: 
Alice Kent Stoddard. 

Art Alliance From Oct. 3: Arthur 
Meltzer; From Oct. 4: Philadel- 
phia Illustrators; Saul Baizerman. 

Contemporary Art Association To 
Oct. 19: Oils & Sculpture. 

De Braux Gallery To Oct. 15: Lin- 
Fon-Ming Gouaches. 

McClees Gallery Oct. 15-Nov. 7: 
Elizabeth Elser. 

Museum of Art Oct.: Goethe as a 
Print Lover. 

Plastic Club Oct. 12-26: 
Work. 

Print Club To Oct. 14: Leonard 
Lionni. 

Woodmere Art Gallery To Oct. 15: 
10th Annual Members Exhibition. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Oct. 1-23: Max Beck- 
mann, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art To Oct. 15: Wor- 
cester Porcelain of Dr. Wall Pe- 


riod. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Art Museum 7o Oct. 23: Horace 
Day—Paintings. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Oct.: “Paint- 
ing Toward Architecture.” 

Public Library Oct.: 67th Annual 
Exhibition of Rochester Art Club. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum To Oct. 16: Ex- 
Votos from France; Oct.: Wood- 
cuts, 15th to 20th Century. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Oct.: Paintings 
by Winslow Homer and Eastman 
* Johnson. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To Oct. 8: Sculpiure 
and Ceramics, Modern French Mas- 
ters. 

De Young Museum (Oct.: Contem- 
porary Japanese Color Woodcuts. 

Lucien Labaut Gallery Oct.: James 
Pinto, William Rota, Otis Oldfield. 

Legion of Honor Oct.: Masterpieces 
of 18th Century French Art. 

Museum of Art 7o Oct. 30: Do- 
mestic Architecture of the San 


Summer 


Francisco Bay Region; To Oct. 16: 
Folk Arts of the Far East. 
Raymond & Raymond Galleries Oct.: 
Worth Elisworth Portraits. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico To Oct. 15: 
Paintings by Robert Woolf, Elsie 
May Tedford and others. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Museum Oct. 2-23: Finger 
Paintings by Francis R. Fast. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Art Gallery To Oct. 29: 50 Years 
of Canadian Painting. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Oct. 4-Dec. 4: 
Philbrook Acquisitions. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor Institute 
Oct.: Utica Looks Ahead. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Gallery Oct.: Etchings from 
Gallatin Bequest and Engravings 
from Rosenwald Collection. 

Pan American Union To Oct. 12: 
8 Engravers of Argentina. 

Phillips Gallery To Oct. 10: “Art- 
ists Look Like This’’—Photographs. 
Public Library Oct. 3-30: Water- 
colors and Prints by Rowland 
Lyon, 

Smithsonian Institution Oct.: Ab- 
bott Handerson Thayer. 

WICHITA, KANS. : 

Art Museum Oct.: Presentation of 
1949 Acquisitions to Roland P. 
Murdock Collection; From Oct. 12: 
Kansas Painters Exhibit. 
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A.A, Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 15: 
Anthony Toney. 


Allied Artists of America (1083 
5th Ave.) Oct. 3-20: 36th Annual 
Show. 


Allison Gallery (32E57) Oct.: Group 
Exhibition. 


Artists League of America (77 5th 
Ave.) Oct. 2-15: J. D. Geffen. 


Argent Galleries (42W57) To Oct. 
8: Watercolors by N.A.W.A.; Oct. 
10-22: Lenney & Feldman, water- 
colors; Ethel 8S. Leventhal; Irving 
Amen. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) Oct. 8- 
27: H. Bella Schaeffer. 

A.A.A. (711 5th Ave.) Oct. 3-22: 
Joe Richards. 

Acquavella (38E57) Oct.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Oct. 1- 
29: 19th & 20th Century Amer- 
ican Artists. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) To 
Oct. 15: John Smith Sculpture. 

Pierre Beres (6W56) To Oct. 18: 
Prints by Roger Chastel. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) Oct. 1-28: 
Prints by Georges Rouault. 
Bonniers (605 Mad.) Oct.: New 
Reproductions. 
Brooklyn Museum (E’pkwy) To 
Oct. 9: 38 Artists Who Teach; 
French Dolls. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Oct. 
14: Contemporary Sculpiure. 
Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) Oct. 
5-22: Albert Peis. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 3rd Ave.) 
From Oct. 4: John Goodwin. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Oct. 
1-14: Joe Wolins. 

Copain Gallery (891 Ist Ave.) Oct. 
3-25: Carl Malouf. 

Delius Gallery (116E57) To Oct. 
15: Paintings and Drawings. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) Oct. 
3-22: Fall Group Show. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Oct. 15: French & American Paint- 
ings. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) Oct. 
3-29: Barbara Hepworch. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Oct. 
10-22: Yvette Berlowe. 
8th Street Gallery (33W8) Oct. 3- 
16: Laurence T. Jurgensen. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Mad.) To Oct. 
26: Group Show. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Oct. 
16: Donald Oenslager. 

Frame & Picture Center (44E53) 
To Oct. 15: Aileen Olsen. 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) Oct.: 
Alfred R. Bosco. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand. Ave.) Oct.: Founders Show. 
Haitian Art Center (937 3rd Ave.) 
From Oct. 4: Oscar De Mejo. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Oct. 8: 
Artist, Man & Wife; From Oct. 10: 
Piet Mondrian. 

Jewish Museum (5th at 92) From 
Oct. 8: Walkowitz. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Oct. 1- 
81: Rolf Nesch. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Oct. 4- 
29: Ernest Fiene; To Oct. 15: 
Andre Demonchy. 


Kootz Gallery (600 Mad.) Oct. 4- 
24: Collages by Robert Motherwell. 
Kraushaar (32E57) Oct. 10-29: 
Paintings by Gallery Members. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) To Oct. 
7: J. L. Shadbolt; Oct. 8-29: Nor- 


man Carton, 
(791 Lex.) Oct.: 


Lipton Gallery 
Roger Wild. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Oct .15: 
Lillian MacKendrick. 
Little Gallery (Lex. & 63) To Oct. 
31: Nelson Seale. 
Luyber Galleries (11E57) To Oct. 
22: Lamar Dodd. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Oct. 
8: Contemporray Artists. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) Oct. 11-29: 
Loren Maclver. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
From Oct. Medieval Indian 
Sculpture: Wentworth Bequest. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) From 
Oct. 4: Gouaches by Fred Meyer. 
Milch Galleries (55E57) From Oct. 
4: 19th & 20th Ceniury Americans. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Oct. 30: Textiles by Anni Al- 
bers; House in Museum Garden. 
Museum of Natural History (Cent. 
Pk. W. at 79) To Oct. 18: Vera 
Andrus—An Artist Looks at Na- 
ture. 
Museum of Non-Objective Paintings 
(1071 5th) Oct.: Acquisitions. 
National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
Oct. 11-29: 9th Annual Exhibition, 
Federation of Modern Painters and 
Sculptors. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Oct.: Group 
Show, 
New School for Social Research (66 
Wi12) To Oct. 7: Faculty Show; 
Oct. 10-21: Fritz Eichenberg. 
New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (640 Mad.) Oct.: Con- 
iemporary Paintings and Old Mas- 
ters. 
New York Historical Society (Cent. 
Pk. W. at 77) To Dec. 24: Gold 
Fever; From Oct. 4: Book-Plates. 
Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) Oct. 1- 
15: Portraits by Quistgaard. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Oct.: 
Distinctive Paintings. 
Ozenfant School (208E20) Oct.: 
10th Anniversary Exhibition. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Oct. 
10-Nov. 5: Gleizes Retrospective. 
Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) To 
Oct. 8: Pietro Lazzari; Oct. 10-29: 
Group Show of Abstract Artists. 
Peridot Gallery (6E12) Oct. 3-29: 
Constructions by Louise Bourgeois. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Oct. 3-29: 
Karl Priebe, Birds of Wisconsin. 
Perspectives Gallery (34E51) Oct.: 
Picasso Ceramics. 
Pinacotheca (40E68) Oct.: El Lis- 
siteky. 
Portraits, Inc. 
Group Show. 
Public Library (104W136) Oct. 5- 
$1: Warren L. Harris. 
Pyramid Gallery (59E58) Oct.: The 
Eve & The Lens—Paintings and 
Photographs. 
Regional Arts Gallery (155E46) 
Oct.: Crayanos by Ben Yano. 
Rehn Gallery (683 5th) Oct.: Group 
Show. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Oct. 10-23: Norwegian Art € 
Craft Club. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Oct. 19: Lynn Rowan. 
Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Oct. 3- 
22: Degas & Renoir. 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) To Oct. 
15: Charles Heidenreich Water- 
colors. 
Scalamandré Museum (20W55) Oct.: 
Toiles of Today and Yesterday. 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E57) 
To Oct. 16: Texiiles & African 
Masks. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Oct.: Old Masiers. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Oct.: Ro- 
tating Shows of Gallery Members. 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Oct. 15: “Our Teaching Staff’; 
Serigraphs & Textiles. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries (32E 
57) Oct.: Old Masters. 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) Oct.: 
Mexican Prints. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries (21 
E57) To Oct. 14: Modern French 
& American Paintings. 
Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
To Oct. 14: Alfred Van Loen. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Oct. 3- 
Nov. 3: Bill Bomar. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o Oct. 
30: Juliana Force & American Art. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Oct. 4-29: 
Rudolf Ray. 
Wildenstein Galleries (19E64) Oct.: 
Drawings Through 4 Centuries. 


Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Oct.: 
Old Masters. 


(460 Park) Oct.: 
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Makes you Want te Paint! 


A NEW EXPERIENCE is yours—with these rich permanent, intermixable 
GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLORS 














They dry quickly on any absorbent painting sur- 
face ... yet remain perfectly water-soluble 
on the palette for days, because of 
Grumbacher's exclusive formula of casein 
emulsion. 

Artists and illustrators use them as an 
aquarelle, as a tempera, or for oil 
painting effects. 





The casein that is 
NEW 

even to those who 

thought they knew 





casein 
’ BK 
29 Colors and White 
AT BETTER 
Send for Informative Booklet to ARTISTS MATERIAL 


460 W. 34th St. New York 1, N.Y. Dept. AD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 












Brilliant... permanent...easy to handle... 


Permalba 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WuiteE is the most important color in any painting—every tint takes its 
character and brilliancy from the white with which it is mixed. 
That’s why artists make Permalba their white standby. 


Permalba goes on in smooth, buttery strokes. Its higher 
opacity gives it greater covering power. Permalba pigment is 
permanent, unchangeable. Age, exposure to light, impure air, 
gases can’t fade or discolor it. 


Put this finest of whites on your palette, with your other 
favorite Weber colors. 


There is only one Permalba—made exclusively by the makers of .. . 


eer 


WEBER Fine Kiit Duality COLORS ctmtvemnnn 





IN OIL ¢ WATER « TEMPERA « PASTEL — WEBER COLORS SET THE PACE! 


F. WEBER CO., Home Office and Factory, PHILADELPHIA Sales Offices: ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE 
ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Only those Madder Lakes, which are made from the actual Madder Root, 

fertile (as they have been for the last 100 years in Winsor & Newton‘s 
own factory) can justifiably.-be called genuine Madders. The finest 

fields Madder Root of al! is grown in Holland, and Winsor & Newton use only 
this Dutch crop Macder Root in the production of Genuine Rose 
of Madder. Through every stage of the long and complicated process of 
Hi oll an é manufacture, further testing takes place to insure that the finished 

product possesses the beauty, durability and delicacy of tone which 
belong only to genuine Madder colors. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. © MONTREAL © OTTAWA 
TORONTO * VANCOUVER * WINNIPEG—CANALCIAN AGENTS 
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